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of the Grant Memorial at Washington. 
Henry M. Grady, sculptor. 














HAVE a country! Who with coward tonaue To me alike the sturdy northern pines, 

And treacherous heart has said it is not so? Which toss their branches in the winds forlorn, 
I have a country and her flag is flung, The feathery palm trees and the clustering vines, 
Starry and bright on all the winds that blow. The fields of cotton and the groves of corn. 


I have a country! From the shores of Maine, I have a country, for which the brave have died 
Stormy and bleak, to the Pacific sea; Upon a thousand fields to make them free ; 

The granite mountains and the fertile plains. The land is mine, their blood has sanctified— 
The mighty rivers all belong to me. Mine, North and South, and mine from sea to sea. 


International Film Service, New York. —Anon 
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About This Department 


G. W. IVERSON, FARM ENGINEERING EDITOR 


In takingecharge of this farm en- 
gineering department I propose to 
bear in mind always that whatever is 
printed here shall be of practical value 
to the readers of American Agricul- 
turist. Every article that is printed in 
these columns will be based on actual 
facts instead of theory. Theory is all 
right in its place, but results are what 
you and I are mast interested in. 

One of the important parts of this 
department will be the section devoted 
to answering the questions that are 
asked by readers Farm engineering 
is a very broad subject. It includes 
everything in engineering that per- 
tains to farming operations: such sub- 
jects as farm buildings, farm motors, 
farm machinery, drainage, farm sani- 
tation and roads and bridges. All of 
you at some time or other have some 
particular problem that you find it 
difficult to solve. Your tractor may 
not be running just right, or your 
plow may not be adjusted properly 
or you cannot decide just how to de- 
sign the new barn. These are all-im- 
portant problems and this department 
has been organized to help you an- 
swer them. 

All you have to do is write a letter 
to the department of farm engineér- 





ing, American Agriculturist., New 
York, tell your troubles, and you will 
promptly receive a reply It will be 


answered by this department or by 
other men who are experts in special 
lines If the questions will interest a 
large part of re both the ques- 
tions and answers will be published 
Another side will be the experience 
of farmer readers I shall 
spend a considerable amount of time 
yn the farms and out in the fields get- 
ting the latest ideas along farm en- 


aders, 


themselves 


gineering lines, from the men who 
riginate th ideas If John Jones 
finds a new for his tractor you had 
ought to know about, I intend to be 


ight on the job and tell you about it. 
If Henry Smith has a new hog 
that would pay on your farm you will 
read about it in the 
departmen 

This department will Iso keep in 
touch with what the fac 
ing in the line of labor 
chinery Not to 


house 


columns of this 


tories are do- 


saving ma- 
dvertise the machine 


itself, but to know about the 
machine and ther ou can decide for 
yourself if it pay on your own 
farm. Farm m nery is becoming 
one of the most important parts of 
farming operations today. The United 
States census for I910 tells us that 
3.1% of all the farm property of the 
United States is farm machinery. This 


means th over $1,265,000,000 of the 


$1,000,000,000 worth of farm property 





had been spent on this one phase of 
farm engineering. And it is becoming 
more important every da) Labor is } 


becoming scarcer and the machinery 
_are becoming 
buy more machinery \ census taken 
at this time would undoubtedly show 


that the farmers of the United States 


pays to! 


better so that it } 





nd especially the progressive farmers | 
Ihave a great deal more machinery 

han the figures above The depart- 
1ent of rural engineering at Wash- | 


Ngton, the departments of agricul- 


ural engineering and of farm me- 


wee 


American Agriculturist 


1819 Miles in 24 Hours 


As far as from New York to Denver 











The Hudson Super-Six, in many a 
test, has proved itself the greatest 
car that’s built. 

No car has ever matched it in hill- 
climbing. No other stock car ever 
went so fast. None ever went so 
far at top speed. And no motor of 
its size ever showed such reserve 
power. 

But here is a record which perhaps 
means most to farmers who buy 


cars. 


Best Record by 52% 


A Hudson Super-Six with stock chassis 
was driven 1819 miles in 24 hours on 
the Sheepshead Bay track on May 
2nd. The average speed was 75.8 
miles per hour. 

That car, in a single round of the sun, 
went the distance from New York 
to Denver. It went 52 per cent 
farther than any other stock car 
had ever gone in that time. 

One man drove it all the way. No 
man could do that in a car which 
was not vibrationless. 

That man went farther in 24 hours 
than a man ever traveled before. 


50 Miles in One 


Some engineers figure that one mile at 
racing speed equals 50 miles of 
ordinary driving, in wear and strain 
on motor. 

This car had run 2,000 miles before 
that test, at average speed of 80 
miles per hour. So this 24-hour run 
made 3,800 miles which the car had 
been run at top speed—as high as 
102 miles per hour. 

Yet no part or bearing, when the 
engine was inspected, showed any 
appreciable wear. 








The Supreme Endurance Test 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1475 at Detroit 
Seven other styles of Bodies 








With a Hudson Super-Six 
















The Thing You Want 


What you want in a car above all else 

is reliability. And that’s what these 

tests are proving. 
It would take ten years of road work, 

perhaps, to show what we prove in 

a few days of speed work. 4 
In all our tests we use a stock chassis. 


The motor is exactly the same as in 
every Hudson Super-Six. So every 
man who buys a Super-Six gets the 
same super-endurance. 


A Patented Motor 


The Super-Six motor is a Hudson | 
invention, controlled by Hudson 
patents. The principle which gives 
its utter smoothness is entirely new. 

That is why it out-performs any other 
car that’s built. Or any car that 
can be built. it 

It develops 76 horsepower from a HH! 
small, light Six. That is 80 per 
cent more than old types. r 

You rarely use that power. In ordi- 
mary driving you run at half its 


capacity, so the motor is never. Hi 
strained. i 
But the owner of a Super-Six knows Ht 
that he has the power. He knows Hy 
that his car is a master. He knows 


that in speed, in hill-climbing, in 
quick pick-up, no car can do what 
his does. 

He takes pride in those facts. But his 
chief satisfaction lies in the car’s 
endurance. He knows that his car 
will last. That another car at half 
the price might cost more in the 
long run. oil 

Don’t buy a fine car until you know ' 
the Super-Six. You would surely 
face years of regret. ; Hf 


Hudson Mctor Car Company ff 


Detroit, Michigan tH} 








hanics at the various igricultural 
Ollege are practically all conducting 

rm machinery, and 
of my business to see 
what they 


esearches with 
t will be a part 
hat vou are informed of 
are doing 


Investigations of Own 


Another sid of the work of this 
epartment w be to conduct investi- 
rations of own Of course the 
rovernment and ite colleges all con- 
luct investigations, but 
lifferent. The national and state gov 
rnments are interested in the 
us a whole, and the results that they 
ry for deal more with the problem as 
whole rather than as applied to the 
ndividual. This department will make 
he results fit individual cases 

Now I have many more plans in 
mind to work out in this department. 
have given you a slight idea of what 
will appear in columns. Feel 
free to make any suggestions, or ask 
any questions that may occur to you, 
and together we will make the articles 
that appear of practical value 





ours will be 


people 


these 





1 Se postal gets it. 





big. 250-page "nook oP dation Galloway: 
tion just off the press. It describes 
Manure Spreaders, our new 12 Farmobile; 
kinds of farm machinery, 


grinders, buggies, wagons, harness. fen, 


mobiles, stock tanks, corn tools, cmtpanabile 4 accessories, sewing 1 machines, honse- 
of clothing for every 


hold goods, corpete s = rugs, furniture, and a complete line 
member of the f 


| WANT YOU TO HAVE YOUR COPYOF THIS BOOK a 
If it des your summer and fall buying tt wilt 
to S600. It tells te the truth about cream separators, it 


You can got. 3 fox er 
Four low seve you from $2 
tices an ives engine secrets oe y aw tells how the 
Fous way famous, fully describes my new 12-20 bp 
is should id be tn’ your hands even us you 
ns. pa foar 


ge way ot out bara lors, pa are not now Thustrated” 
WM. @aLLoway COMPANY, weg. Specialists 
ee. 7 Galloway Sta. terioo, 


for your 





was 
the be St ina a Sanitar 
Separators, the Galloway aa hE kerosene Engines, the new, modern 


vy of Gasoline or ke: 


trac: . erosene ¢ 
e wanteet for a single 208 gines from 1 3-4 to 16h. > 
Ask free 


| What do you want 
‘to know 


| about any branch of yor ge Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures>? The best methods of lanting, culti- 

| vating, harvesting and utilizing all pai8 Orchard 

| and Garden Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani- 

, mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain- 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging and 
, m -rketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 

\ Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
| 


The “‘progressive farmer’ who desires ae 
reliable intormation along the lines of his chose 

| business will find our - 7, agricultural sduaeee 

of inestimable value. These books abound 

} in helpful suggestions and onal inf 

| 

} 


“acl edi- 

— 
alloway 
zalloway Farm Truc ks, all 


lormation. 
Paes answer immediat thoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 
They are books that the beginner needs and the 
successful farmer follows. 


and elaborately 
| Catalog Free jr a catalog, 128 -_ 
inches, punbing detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
ical covering every phase of agriculture. 


| ioe will be ape on application. 
ORANSE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, &. ¥. 
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For a Wider Use of Dairy Products 


United effort to increase consumption everywhere---By C. W. Burkett, Editor 


a ECENTLY there was organized 
in Chicago, representing all 
branches of the dairy industry, 
a movement to widen the out- 
let of all dairy products. Its 

: purpose is to convince, if pos- 
sible, the housewives and other consumers, 
that milk, cream, cheese and butter are not 
only among our most necessary and most 
useful human foods, but compared with others 
from the standpoint of nutrition and food 
value, the cheapest food products on the mar- 
ket. It is a sort of call to arms, issued by 
dairy interests. If plans now under way are 
perfected, an extensive education advertis- 
ing campaign will be launched, to have house- 
wives of America use all dairy products more 
extensively. Back of this is to be quality of 
the highest order. 

Many observers believe that production of 
these products has got ahead of consumption. 
In other words, the usual supply is now larger 
than the usual outlets will take care of, un- 
less reinforced by larger consumption. The 
consumption of milk per capita is now only 
about half a glass a day, yet milk is not only 
a human necessity, but is supplied eonsumers 
at a cost below practically everything else 
they buy. American people daily eat but 
1 1-3 ounces of butter, but a tablespoonful of 
ice cream and barely enough cheese, ‘‘to bait 
one hole of a mouse trap.” As for butter- 
milk, one of our most wholesome foods, but 
little is sold or consumed other than in a 
few large cities. 

Were the consumption of these dairy prod- 
ucts to be doubled, people would use no more 
than a glass of milk a person a day, searcely 
more than a thimbleful of butter, a tiny por- 
tion of cheese, and not over a half dozen 
fair-sized nibbles of ice cream. If consump- 
tion were doubled, more than $600,000,000 
would annually be added to the retail values 





of dairy products. Double the consumption 
and you immediately use up the entire sur- 
plus, create a keen demand for dairy prod- 
ucts at higher prices, and bring into produc- 
tive areas vast possibilities for the upbuild- 
ing of American farms a .merican eountry 
r-ople. 

In some respects, the United States has 
been going backward in reaching other mar- 
kets. In 1881 this country enjoyed an export 
business of 150,000,000 pounds of cheese an- 
nually. This had gradually decreased until 
in 1914 it amounted to practically nothing. 
Twenty-five years ago there was scarcely any 
import demand for cheese here, yet last year 
this country imported 50,000,000 pounds. 
High-priced imported cheese is finding a 
market not only in leading hotels and 
restaurants, but in private homes throughout 
the land. Cheese makers, dairy schools and 
all others interested in the cheese industry 
should be mobilizing every opportunity not 
only to meet this competition, but to secure 
the consumption of American made products. 


Danish Butter in Cuba 


Not long ago an American business man 
visited Cuba and found Danish butter sold 
throughout the island with practically no 
butter from the United States competing. Yet 
the United States, a nearby neighbor, should 
enjoy a large sale not only of butter, but of 
cheese and other dairy products. 

More people are improperly fed and nour- 
ished than improperly clothed, housed, 
amused or exercised. Millions eat the wrong 
kind of food, some of which is indigestible, 
some unhealthy orgunproductive of proper 
nourishment. On the other hand dairy prod- 
ducts, and fruits and vegetables, the very 
things most often-a glut on the market, are 
the very food products that make no one 
ill. At the foundation these are the most 


healthful, wholesome, best nourishing in the 
entire list of human foods. 

Cream, sour or sweet milk, buttermilk, 
butter and cheése all are wholesome, and 
should be consumed in quantities, not doubled, 
but rather trebled or quadrupled. People in 
this country are consuming per capita an- 
nually $4.50 each of soft drinks and candies, 
large quantities of coffee and tea, $32 for 
alcoholic drinks, and but $5.92 for milk, with 
milk figured at 8 cents a quart. If people 
would drink more milk and eat more cheese 
and butter, they would want less candy and 
soft drinks. In many cases less alcoholic 
products would be consumed. 

What can people in the dairy industry do 
to promote the consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts? Back a few years ago in the raisin- 
growing districts prices got so low that fruit 
was left on the vines and farms were aban- 
doned. The raisins sold down to less than 
2 cents a pound. The raisin growers or- 
ganized a selling agency; they started in to 
educate people to use more raisins, and they 
advertised extensively. 

The first year $100,000 was spent on an 
advertising and educational campaign. This 
last spring they increased that sum to $160,- 
000. They had found the way out of their 
difficulty. They talked about using raisins. 
They told how raisins might be used in bread, 
and today thousands of bakers are baking 
raisin bread, using thousands of tons. 
Raisin consumption has been increased in 
every direction: 

Take the orange growers of the Pacific 
coast. Until organized, they lost money on 
every crop. Finally they formed an associa- 
tion. They told people about oranges as a 
food. In a short time these orange growers 
were able to advertise on a large scale, and 
that advertising meant education, and. 

[To Page 9.] 




















Splendid Herd of Profitable Dairy, Producers in Abundant Pasture 
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School children, boy scout troops and bands 
of young folks who have destroyed millions 
of tent caterpillars deserve 
Thanks to our whole-hearted praise. 
School Children Hundreds of children have 
been working individually 
and in contests to collect nests of this com- 
mon pest. And this is just the type of service 
which the young folks can perform fully as 
well as their parents. The idea started about 
three years ago in Clinton county, N Y, where 
the school children in an apple tree tent 
caterpillar contest destroyed 175,000,000 eggs. 
Last year the figure was 100,000,000, while 
this year’s returns are not yet completed. 
Nassau county, N Y, reports nearly 29,000,000 
caterpillars destroyed. Similar figures could 
be added for other counties in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. How’s this 
for real service! The young people enjoy 
doing some real work, and the contest idea 
is just the needed stimulus Why not con- 
tinue in the good graces of the school children 
. by enlisting them in other project work in 
the country? It should not be forgotten, too, 
that the children learn more rapidly by so 
doing, than upon the hard seats in a school- 
room. 


In the past few months this journal has 
reported a number of instances where farmers 
and dairymen have won their 

Gietting Into fight for better prices on mar- 
the Business ket milk. And it is par- 
ticularly noticeable that in 

each instance these farmers have been those 
who are really in the “‘milk business’’ and not 
simply “shipping milk.” There is a big dis- 
tinction between these two classes. A pro- 
ducer really in the business knows the amount 
of milk produced, not only total milk, but the 
production record for each cow. He also 
knows the cost of production and thus the 
profit “or loss of the business. Armed with 
the weapon of knowledge he knows how to 
fight and what he needs. But a producer 
simply shipping milk without regard to 
amount of production or cost is utterly at a 
loss to know what is wrong with his “busi- 
ness.”” And he’s not the man that can get 
up and fight, for he does not know just what 
he wants. The latter type is not found 
among the groups of farmers who won such 
battles as the Chicago milk strike That 





type is not yet in the game. It would thus 
appear that back of success in better market 
milk prices, is a thorough understanding of 
the “internal workings’ of the industry. 
Producers in the milk business have a wonder- 
ful chance to follow up the ieads already 
made, and others “shipping milk’’ should get 
into the business in earnest and lend their 
support to those who have made the brilliant 
openings. 


At one point in New York state recently 
six farm tractors were unloaded, and at once 
each was taken home by a 
Farm Tractors farmer. The same agent 
contracted for 25 more to 
be delivered at a later date. Dean Cook 
states that his tractor this spring accom- 
plished as much work as !2 horses and did the 
work better than could have been done with 
horses. At the present time, New York ranks 
fourth in number of tractors being taken by 
the several states. Illinois comes first, fol- 
lowed by Indiana and Kansas. [In the next 
few years farm tractors will be a fixed agri- 
cultural agent in eastern farming. 


Now that the federal farm loan act is 
about to become a law, let every farmer pitch 
in to make the most of it. 
Now for Action Don’t waste time talking 
about how it should have 
been different. Get busy to profit by it your- 
self, Brother Farmer. To help you to do 
this American Agriculturist furnishes (free to 
all who apply for it with stamp for postage) 
an outfit that tells the what, when and how 
of the whole thing. The outfit consists of a 
circular of advice and a blank form for start- 
ing your own local organization, so that you 
and your brother farmers right im your own 
school district, township or county may con- 
trol the federal farm loan system in your 
own community for the benefit of bona fide 
farmers. If you and your brother farmers 
do not take hold of this matter promptly and 
in earnest, rest assured that those who would 
like to.manipulate the new system for private 
profit wiil start a joint stock land bank. You 
will benefit vastly more by joining your own 
rational farm loan association, and through 
it the federal farmland bank for your dis- 
trict. In this way you farmers will get all 
there is in it. Send to American Agricul- 
turist for outfit, make 3 start, we will help 
you do the rest. 
Although the “burden of proof” in putting 
a better pack of fruit or farm produce on the 
market fundamentally 
rests with the producer 
« and packer, dealers and 
commission merchants 
could do much to encourage uniformity of 
pack on a certain market by properly advising 
growers of the market’s demands. But the 
fact is, that the rank and file of commission 
merchants vary greatly in the conception of 
what constitutes a standard pack. It is sur- 
prising that this should be so. ‘ The commis- 
sion merchant undertakes to sell whatever is 
sent him, but at the same time it is his duty 


When Encouraging 
Standard Pack 











NEXT WEEK 


| gad realize the rapidity with 
which the transportation of 
farm products is being modernized. 
Next week read of the many uses of 


Motor Trucks 
on the Farm 


and how they are being adapted 
to various farm needs. First came 
better roads, soon the farm motor 
truck will be seen everywhere. 
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to help the grower get the best returns. This 
ean be done to considerable extent by prop- 
erly advising the farmer of the best method 
of shipment. Changes in packing any com- 
modity looking toward a uniform package on 
the market must come slowly. The trend 
for education in standardization is being 
directed by state leaders and other authori- 
ties quite properly at the grower. Bat at 
the same time it wouid not be amiss to see 
that the dealers also know the trend of the 
times. It is really surprising to learn the 
irregularity of ideas on this subject which 
the rank and file of dealers now have. There 
is also a lack of specific knowledge of the re- 
quirements of federal and state laws concern- 
ing pack, even about articles which the 
dealers continually handle. ‘There is work 
right here for standardization promotors. 








a a 
“A good road connecting every farm and 
market” is our motto, but this does not justify 


us in favoring the good 


Right and Wrong roads bill which congress 
in Road Taxes may enact into law. It 
divides 75 millions of dol- 
lars from the federal treasury among the 
states conditional upon the states appropriat- 
ing respectively not less than a like aggregate 
for the same purpose. Under this bill, 36 
states would receive more than they pay out, 
the difference being made up from the other 
13 states. New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts would pay more than half of 
the excess that has to be made up by the 13 
for the benefit of the other 36 states. Indeed, 
these three states would pay over $38,000,000 
out of the whole $75,000,000! Even Illinois 
would have to give $5,000,000 more than it 
received. The money being raised from in- 
ternal revenue taxes, three states provide half 
of it. If these three states have got to pay 
in taxes $38,000,000 extra for good roads, 
they would better spend that money in their 
own states rather than have it divided over 
36 other states. 


It is hard to fathom the continued existence 
of toll gates, which still draw the money from 
farmers in a few sec- 
The Toll Gate Evil tions, but particularly 
eastern Pennsylvania. 
The continued toll of a few cents every time 
a farmer takes his products to market, 
amounts to considerable in the course of a 
year. And what does the farmer get for this 
extra expense? Usually a poorer road to 
travel upon than have his-farmer friends in 
other sections where the state and county have 
made improved roads. He heaves a sigh of 
relief when he reaches the occasional 
stretches of improved state road that little 
by little are replacing the toll gate system. 
But why shouid toll gates continue to exist 
at all? The voiced protest of farmers seems 
to carry little weight in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Occasionally a road is condemned and 
taken over by the authorities, but this is too 
slow a process. How absurd that private com- 
panies should continue to own roads and im- 
pose a tax on travelers, when in other sec- 
tions free use of the roads is granted to all. 
The toll gate evil must go. 


“Why don’t you answer my letters? Have 
wae you twice before.” This irate sub- 
seriber should know that 
Answering Letters he has not signed any 
one of his three letters. 
It is astonishing how careless some of us are 
in our correspondence. In writing a letter, 
be sure to sign your full name plainly and 
distinctly, so that it can be easily read, give 
your full and exact postoffic® address, date 
your letter, if it is for a new subscription or 
renewal so state, also mention the amount of 
the remittance you inclosed and in what form. 
Attention to these little details will save much 
trouble in all business by mail. Long ex- 
perience shows that about four out of every 
five complaints coming to this office from 
subscribers who claim ‘some inattention at 
é@his end are due to carelessness or omission on 
the part of the correspondent. 
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Hoisting Baled Hay Into Dairy Bam 


OT BEING near a large city or town, 
our hay must be shipped, writes Luke 
B. Mechling of Perry county, O. To 
do this it must be baled so that a large quan- 
tity can be stored in a small space when put 
in cars for shipment. Hay can be baled in 


Baling and 


Details in baling need attention--- 
Size important 









Selling Ha 





bales may have been 
damp and molded 
a little; if torn 
apart the feeder is 
able to detect it and 
throw it. aside. 
Baled hay is~a fine 
way to dispose of 
all kinds of weeds, 
briars and bad hay. 
Baled up it does not 
show. A nice job 
is important in bal 
ing. The ends of 
the wires should 














not stick out. Such 
are annoying, they 


dling, and detract 


in appearance. The is needed. 


John Deere-Dain Baler in the Field 


tear clothes in han- The manufacturers of the Deere-Dain write: 
machine is a highly desirable outfit. 
center on the main bearings. Such unusual construction gives it the following advantages over 
ordinary presses: Gears and plunger have more power on the working stroke, exactly when it 
Plunger returns quickly on the idle stroke, giving the feeder more time to place a 
charge. The self-feeder drives 


I “There are two special reasons why this 
First—It has eccentric gears. The gears are mounted off 


blocks and charges at slow speed, bui has an especially quick 


return and stands in the vertical position a maximum period of time. The eccentric gear ar 


rangement gives more levera 











can be further “adjusted to 


bales should be 
made of a uniform 
size; 100 pounds is 
a very good weight. 
By making the bales 
all about the same 
size it makes carry- 
ing the hay easier, 
as the bales come 


Second—The press is furnished in two ways and 
The John Deere-Dain makes high-grade bales be 


ge when required. 
suit the owner. 


cause of the powerful rocking action of plunger, positive self-feed arm, improved form of bleck 
dropper and automatic tucker. 


The tucker folds ends over neatly, making neat appearing bales. 


shock. This way is all right, provided the 
hay is well cured and dry, as there is danger 
of spoiling. The price for baling is much 
higher now than it used to be. We used to 
bale for $1.25 to $1.50 a ton, but now balers 
get $1.75 to $2.25 a ton. Wire is higher and 
this is to be considered. 

Farm economics decree that for perma- 
nence every plan must include pastures, 











Holder of World’s Record, Ann Arbor Mogul 


This machine with crew made a world’s record in the Pacific Northwest, baling 90 tons 
“Quick return or ‘grasshopper’ feeder. 


hay in 10 hours. The manufacturer describes it as follows: 
Longest stroke of plunger. Largest feed opening 
of the time in operation. Semi-steel 
tying chamber hot-riveted by hand—cannet bend or buckle. 


” 


two ways—a nice smooth job, or a rough, 
ragged job. I have worked on a baler for 
about six years and I am pretty well ac- 
quainted with hay baling. Baled hay is very 
convenient and simple to handle if baled right. 
It can He handled very roughly without 


Largest feeder head. 
gears. Belt and fiywheel construction. 


Feed opening clear more 
Baling case and 


out more even and 
a better weight can 
be placed in the car. 
If the man _ that 














ties the bales 
watches and has the 


blocks set at the proper 











place, hé can make ell 
the bales very nearly the 
same size. Baled hay is 
worth from $3 to #4 more 
on each ton. 

Hay baling is a very 
dusty, dirty job, also 


Field Baling on an Ohio Farm 


grasses and hay crops, says Frank Wiliams 
of New York. These are 4ll essential to pre- 
serve the proper tilth of the soil, to prevent 
blowing, ~nd to maintain the humus content 
of the soil, as well’ as to maintain in part 
the nitrogen content. When hay is cut too 
early it lacks flavor and substance and stock 
do not relish it. 











Admiral Hay Baling Outfit in Operation 


Admiral company says: ‘‘Our one-horse press is the only three-stroke one-horse press 
presses The eight-inch 
crank in combination with the sweep gives even one horse sufiicient leverage to make as 
Construction is all steel and heavy cast 
Our, two-horse press is a real; two-man horse press. One tO pitch and one to tie constitute 
a full crew. Construction all™steel and heavy cast. Our Admiral 
The success of this press has been hased 
This is the first time in the history of mechanics that increasing 
Jeverage has been secured without the use of eccentric gears and complicated mechan‘sm. 
‘Ve also have the Admiral iractor press with the same 
mechanism as the Admiral motor press. Same construction except 


in the world. Capacity is naturally greater than two-stroke 


heavy bales as are desired. 
plete, with seven horse power engine, 4500 pounds. 
upon the mechanism. 
The block dropper is safe and sure. 


wheel base shortened.’’ 


breaking the bales. In baling hay, care 
should be taken to have the bunches well 
torn apart before allowing it to go into bales, 
as this not only makes a nice smooth bale, 
but it also preserves the hay after it is baled, 
as those hard bunches before putting in the 


Weight 2140 ;jounds. 


motor press weighs com- 


built for belt drive and 


hard work. Some 
few farmers cut 
their hay, let it 
get dry, shock it 














up, then have it 
baled out of the 


Hay Direct from the Barn 
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( sORN— always a wonderful crop—is more of 

aking each year. That is not to be wondered 
at since ensilage is proving so cheap and economical 
a feed. More and more we realize the extra profits in 
the all-year-’round use of green fodder. _ 

In the same proportion International ensilage cutters 
have grown popular, Here are some Inte i big points. 

There’s the famous special concave knife, with inward shear 
cut, cutting at outer edge first, hence the greatest volume is cut 
near the shaft with least power, The handy knife grinder that 
is always on the machine grinds one of the two sets of knives 
while the other is working. It's a water stone, leaving the tem- 

erin the knives, Perfect adjustment of kuife blades to cutter 

ber can always be maintained, saving power and doing good 
work. Heavy channel steel frame, trussed, hot riveted, so that 
working parts can't get out of line. Self-feed keeps cutting 
always even; silags may be cut in various lengths. Blower pipe 
is adjustable to any angle; silage may be delivered to a silo of 
any height. Full equipment of safety devices, 

These features make the International the best to buy. See the 
dealer who sellsthem. Write to us for the interesting booklet, 
** A Silo for Every Farm.”’ 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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always comes with the use 
of Mica Axle Grease. The 
mica does it. It fills the 


pores of the axle and cuts 
out friction. 


use 
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More Wheat 


11% bushels increased 
yield per acre, and 
$7.46 per acre profit 
over and above the cost 
of fertilizers were ob- 
tained by the use of 
fertilizers on farms in 
10 Indiana Counties. 


Winter Wheat 





Production 


sent free on request tells 
how to increase wheat 
yields. 


THE SOIL IMPROVEMENT 


COMMITTEE 
of the National Fertilizer Association 


1407 Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md, 





AXLE GREASE 


Makes easy hauling on any grace. 
Sold Everywhere 
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On Skids With 


BUILT-IN 
MAGN 





. The one great convincing 
my erica epenisoliy nor @ 
qua’ i ae 
popular price, tells the story. 


“More Than Rated Power 


and a Wonder at the Price’’ 
Simple — Light Weight — Substantial — Fool-proof Construc- 
tion — Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore — Leak-proof Compression 
—Complete with Built-in Magneto. Quick starting even in 
cold weather. Low first cost — low fuel cost — low mainten- 
ance cost. Long, efficient, economical “power service.” 


See the “2” and You’ll Buy It 


Go w& our local Genter. ay the any, Compare it on | When 
rit— any standard—point by poin' ou” yourself dealer 
on this wonderful engine value. * with a local represe 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., CHICAGO 








3H. P. $6S GH. P. $119 * 
All F. ©. B. F: 
(Effective Apr. 20, 1916) 








Al! Fairbanks-Morse dealers sell “Z” engines on a sone cartoad low respons 
Sreight basis. if you don’t know the local dealer write us. a 
telephone 

OO 
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Farmers’ Money on Easy Terms 
110oW THE BENEFITS OF NEW FEDERAL 
FARM LOAN SYSTEMS MAY BE CONTROLLED 
BY THE FARMERS FOR WHOM IT IS IN- 

TENDED 

The new federal farm loan act au- 
thorizes farmers in any school district, 
township or county to organize their 
own club through which to borrow 
money at reasonable rates on long 
time and easy terms of repayment up- 
on the security of ¢first farm mort- 
gages Such a club is called a na- 
tional farm loan association. 

[t “may be organized by persons de- 
siring to borrow money on farm mort. 
gage security under the terms of this 
act.” 

“Ten or more natural persons who 
ire the owners, or are about to be- 
come owners of farm land qualified as 
security for a mortgage loan under 
Section 12 of this act may unite to 
form a national farm loan associa- 
tion.”” 

“No such loan shall be made to any 
person who is not at the time, or 
shortly to become, engaged in the cul. 
tivation of the farm ntortgaged.”’ This 
group must be chartered by the fed- 
eral land bank and thus becomes a 
member thereof. 


Borrowers Only May Join 


“The farmers comprising the asso- 
ciation choose a board of not less than 
tive directors, which shall elect a pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary-treas- 
urer and a loan committee of three 
members All officers and directors, 
except the secretary-treasurer, shall 
during their term of office, be bona 
fide residents within their territory 
where the association is authorized to 
do business, and shall be shareholders 
of the association.” 

On receipt of its charter, such 
“national farm loan association shall 
be authorized and empowered to re- 
ceive from the federal land bank of 
the district sums to be loaned to its 
members under the terms and condi- 
tions of this act,”’ “Not persons except 
borrowers on farm lard 
shall be members of shareholders of 
any association.” 

How Farmers Control 

“Each member shall have one vote 
for each 35 share, but no one may cast 
more than 20 votes.” 

After the charter has been granted, 
“any natural person who is the owner 
or about to become the owner, of 
farmiand qualified under Section 12 of 
this act as the basis of a mortgage 
loan, and who desires to borrow on a 
mortgage of such farm land, may be- 
come a member of the association by 
a two-thirds vote of the directors, up- 
on subscribing for one share of the 
capital stock for each S100 of the face 
value of his proposed loan.” 

Membership may be denied and a 
loan rejected by the directors, In this 
way the farmers’ own local borrowing 
society, called a national farm loan 
association, may control its member- 
ship in the interest of responsible 
farmers, bona fide settiers, and actual 
workers upon or cultivators of the 
farms proposed to be mortgaged. Thus 
speculators in land, nonresident land- 
holders, landlords who own simply to 
let out their land to tenants, or other 
persons who are not bona fide farm- 
ers, may be excluded. 

Furthermore, the federal land bank 


mortgages 


has the right to reject the application 
for a loan from any association for 
any member of the latter. Thus, the 
land bank could reject a loan which 
had “got by’ the local branch, if in 
the judgment of the land bank such 
loan were for purposts foreign to the 
act. 
To Insure Fullest Benefits 

In view of these safeguards, it will 
be seen how easy it is for farmers in 
each community to control in their 
own interest this new federal farm 
loan system. But to do this, it is es- 
sential that the farmers’ locals start 
at once to organize. This can be done 
easily, quickly and without expense. 
Just send to Federal Farm Loan Edi- 
tor American Agriculturist, New 
York, for the outfit containing in- 
structions and the necessary blank 
forms for starting to organize. This 
outfit will be sent free to anyone who 
writes for it inclosing stamp. The 
outfit tells just what to do and how to 


Spec sills a? Pale TS «5 aaa Bi 
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American Agriculturist 


: : Facts About Federal Farm Loans = : 
2 2 Te er 


do it. Get it. Then get busy. The 
outfit makes it all as plain as A BC. 





Some Questions and Answers 


Where can I get in touch with the 
parties conducting this new loan com- 
pany?—[W. T. W. 

Address Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Washington, D C, as soon as it is ap- 
pointed by the president. We mail 
(on request with stamp) outfit with 
which to begin planning for your own 
local branch of the new system, 
through which only may you obtain a 
loan. 

I have to pay 10% for money on long- 
time loans and more for short. Is there 
any chance to do better by the new 
system?—[W. D. E. 

The new plan has nothing to do 
with current loans and short time ac- 
commodation. it is confined to long- 
time loans secured by first mortgage 
on farms at not to exceed 6%, and less 
as the plan gets going. The outtit 
referred to me tells just how to begin 


the work of organizing a national 
farm loan association in your own 
community. 


I would like to get into the federal 
farm loan business. What commission 
will it pay to agents who organize farm- 
ers into associations for borrowing 
from their land banks?—[W. C. P. 

Get out of your head the idea that 
this plan involves commissions, 
bonuses or rake-offs to anybody. Ten 
or more farmers may unite to incor- 
porate their own nation] farm loan as. 
sociation. They do not have to pay 
anybody to organize them. The outfit 
(mailed on receipt of stamp) tells just 
how to begin. When the federal farm 
loan board is perfected it will furnish 
official instruction for completing a 
local association. Membership in the 
latter is confined to borrowing farm- 
ers. They elect not less than five di- 
rectors, a secretary-treasurer and a 
loan committee. It is. going to be a 
great shonor to be thus chosen, and 
good men will gladly accept such posi- 
tions without any pay for the com- 
paratively small amount of work in- 
volved. This is the principle upon 
which mutual savings banks, also co- 
operative building and loan associa- 
tions, have been conducted so suc- 
cessfully and so cheaply. The local 
secretary-treasurer will have to keep 
some records and will be paid. 

How long before the new system will 
be able to make loans?—[A. J. T. 

First, the farm loan board at Wash- 
ington must be appointed and organ- 
ized. Then it must establish the land 
bank in your district. Then you farm- 
ers who want to borrow money from 
it on long time at reasonable rates 
and upon easy terms must incorporate 
your own local company for this pur- 
pose. It is called a national farm loan 
association. To save time, begin now 
to take the first steps toward its for- 
-mation by enlisting the support of not 
less tham10 farmers on the blank 
forms mailed from this office to any- 
one on request. The greater the nam- 
ber of locals which thus start up, the 
matter that are not perfectly clear, 
then fit will take some months. 

Where can L get a copy of the federal 
farm loan act, and a full descriptioa of 
yan pee the new plan is to operate?— 


The taw will be printed as an ap- 
pendix to the complete book on the 
subject by Herbert Myrick, now in 


{To Page 20.] 


How to Start 


. A National Farm Loan Association, 
right in your own locality, through 
which you and your brother farmers 
may obtain long-term mortgage loans 
from the new federal land bank. Your 
local branch may control loans in 
your vicinity, and thus confine the 
benefits of the new system to bona 
fide farmers. What to do, how to do 
it, to profit by the new federal farm 
loan system, is told briefly in outfit 
mailed free to all who mail 2-cent 
stamp with this coupon: 





American Agriculturist, New York. 


Please send me outfit of Federal 
Farm Loan system, 
PEOGAE cn 06 0.06.65 6b OC oR Sd O08 csc ce sae ba 
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Over Rough Roads? 


Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
*gigantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 

The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every ounce of power 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING—-GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too reugh for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor— 
works when others can’t. 


Best for plowing and harrowing—can’t 
pack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
Unequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 
tionary power without blocking. Very easy 
to operate; the most economical to buy, results con- 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the « nly flat- 
wheeled tractor for the small farmer vr orchardist 
—patterned exactly after our larger and higher 
i priced machines. 

Write for par- 
ticulars and 
free “Creeping 

” Boo! 


Grip 
BULLOCK 
TRACTOR 

co. 


1811 Diversey 
Parkway 












Bale your own hay, palé your neighbors’ 
hay. There’s money in it—big mone’ 
when you use the fast-working Sandwic’ 
hay press (motor power). mo 
Solid steel construction. Sandwich Gas and 
E ., with magneto, mounted on same 
truck furnishes power All designed and 
built in our own plant, superior to assembled 
machines, Heavy steel chain transmission (no belt 
te slip). Simple self feeder and block dropper. 
Turns out a continuous stream of solid salable 
bales. Starts or stops instantly. Best ss for 
alfalfa. Horse and belt power presses also, 
Gur Book Sent Free. Your 











. Pictures and desctibes t 
great presses. Write 
SAMDWICH MFG. CO. SO5Center St., Sandwich, Ut 
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The Parker Grader and Sizer 


Jf you want an Apple Grader for this season’s use, 
write us at once for descriptive circular of our 
machine. Freight embargoes are likely to hinder 
shipments. 

We think we have the best machine on the mar- 
ket.» We know we have a good one and we offer it 
direct to you from our factory at $45 F. O. B. 
Milford, New Hampshire. 


THE WALTER G. PARKER CO., Milford, N. H. 


WITTE Engines 
|) EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 6 H-P 
| 12, 16 and 22 H-P. Kerosene, Gasoline, etc. $29 ag 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, )<") Cakiend Ave, 















Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
get my catalog, read why I sell choice plants: Sent p 
paid at half the price of others C. E. FIELD, SEWELL, N.J 


Cabbage and Tomato Plants 4),{ii:.'°*¢ 
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Horticulture 


Thin Peaches at Once 
Following an inspection of a num- 
ber of peach orchards in various 
sections of Pennsylvania, Sheldon W. 


Funk, one of the department fruit 
experts, advises a thorough thinning 
of the fruits. He says: “Peaches 
promise to be very plentiful again 


this season and the wise grower will 
thin his fruit good and hard. Some 
varieties are set just about right, but 
in most sections such varieties as 
Belle of Georgia, Carman and Greens- 
boro are overloaded and should be 
thinned.” 

Mr Funk says: “There is no money 
in growing small peaches. Labor con- 
ditions are very bad this season and 
I see no reason for growing a lot of 


cull fruit which will crowd you at 
picking time and spoil your market. 
Good hard thinning of fruit will do 
more to give you fine, large fruit 
than any other single operation and 
it is the one thing which the peach 
grower should never neglect. A 
great many men say ‘thinning re- 
quires too much time,’ but I have 


found that it does not take nearly as 
long to pick off a peach and let it fall 
to the ground, as it does to pick, sort 
and pack. It is true that thinning 
costs money, but remember that it 
also cuts down on your expense of 
picking, grading apd packing, because 
you have a much smaller number of 
fruits to handle.” 

As to effect on yield, Mr Funk said: 
“Other men are afraid to thin for fear 
that it will cut down their yield, but 
it does not. Certainly it cuts down 
the number of peaches, but not the 
number of bushels. Remember thaf 


one peach 2 inches in diameter oc- 
cupies as much _ space as. eight 
peaches 1 inch in diameter. At the 


same time the 2-inch peach is worth 
more money than the eight 1-inch 
fruits, and it does not drain nearly as 
hard upon the vitality of the tree. 
The June drop wiil soon be over and 
then you should start thinning and 
be su,’e to finish as quickly as possible, 
because as soon as the stones start to 
harden, the drain upon the vitality 
of the tree is greater. In thinning 
first pull off the small and imperfect 
fruits, then the perfect ones, until 
they are on an average about 5 inches 
apart. It is almost imposs?ble for a 
man to thin his own fruit sufficiently, 
and I find that to have the work done 
properly, I must have someone else to 
do it. Thin your fruit as suggested 
and you will have less brown rot, 
less work and worry, but more satis- 
fied customers and more money in the 
bank next fall.” 





Notes from Apple Growers 


Apple bloom not quite up to two 
years ago. Where spraying has been 
done free from insects. Peaches light. 
LG. L. Wheeler, Yates County, N Y. 
Set not as heavy as expected. Prob- 
ably produce 75 to 80% full crop. 
Conditions favorable.—[F. H. F., 
Meshoppen, Pa. 
Exce ive rains caused heavy drop. 
Expect only fair crop.—[G. G. H., 
Syracuse, N Y. 
Amount of fruit set disappointing. 
Peaches also below normal. Pears 
and cherries good, plums moderate.— 
[E. B. E., Harrisburg, Pa. 
About one-sixth of a crop, bloom 
much larger but cold prevented set- 
ting. _Peaches almost a failure on ac- 
count of curl leaf. pears about 1-10 of 
a crop.—[H. W. W., Webster, N Y. 
Bloom heavy in central Me except 
Baldwins which bore last year. Set 
promises to be full though wet weath- 
er may cause heavy drop. Spraying 
hindered, codling spraying not yet ap- 
plied. Waiting for suitable weather. 
Acreage and cultivation must be 
greatly reduced.—[G. N. T., Mon- 
mouth, Me. 
Fine bloom, trees healthy, set good 
but heavy drop, not more than 25% of 


last year’s crop.—[T. D. M., Frank- 
fort, O. 

All fruit trees except 3aldwins 
blossomed well. Fruit setting well. 
Season late.—[W. E. R., Monmouth, 
Me. 

General apple crop light through- 
out this section of Va.—[M. R. G., 


Stuart, Va. 

Unfavorable weather hindered set, 
perhaps one-half normal crop. Trees 
healthy, peach crop light.—[L. B., 
Swoope, Va. 

Bloom very full and fruit set well, 
prospects good, trees healthy.—[G. N. 





1,000. $8.50 10,000. Send for Paice list. 
(WILLIAM RILEY. TORRESDALE, PHILA., PA, 
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CREONOID—Real 
economy consists of get- 
ting a product that is 
cheap to start with and 
lasts alongtime. Such 
is Creonoid, the famous 
lice destroyer and cow 
spray. With this won- 
derful product youhave 
care-free live stock. 


And you know the importance of 
this. A little on the woodwork of 
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the hennery will drive away mites. Use 
it.in the piggery and stable. It means 
healthy live stock; more eggs from your 
hens; more milk from your cows; more 
flesh from 
Creonoid. 


our porkers. You need 
t’s animal insurance. 


made. 


It will 


roof, 





or relines gutters, fixes imperfect joints, 


moisture and 





posts and w 
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when you buy Tylike Shingles. 





(eA 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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Boston 





Vancouver 


Winnipeg 
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Amy acorn makes the mighty oak with its numerous uses forman. Noble‘, 
buildings result from placing small stones or bricks one on top of another. 
It’s the little things that count in life. It’s attention to details that means success, 


Right now, around your home and farm, there are little things that you would 
be too wise to neglect if they were called to your attention. Read the six short 
paragraphs on this page. They may mean the difference between profit and loss, 


EVERJET—Everjet Elastic Paint is the best carbon paint ever 
It will add to the life of any felt or metal roof, And 
its glossy, permanent black suriace adds beauty, 
eep your roofs water-tight and wear- 
Your farm implements will also last 
onger if you keep them painted. You need { 
Everjet to “keep things up”. 
ELASTIGUM—Get a can of Elastigum and watch 
the annoyance and expense of little repairs vanish. |} 
Elastigum isa tough, adhesive,elastic cement. It seals leaks, joins 


chimneys. And. it makes all these things permanently sound. Ad- 
heres to wood or metal and is waterproof. Itis cheap and easy to use, 
being applied with a trowel. Handy ina hundred different places. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE—Here’s the first chance for you to use the wonder- 
ful preservative qualities of Creosote without the difficult, expensive closed- 
cylinder method of applying it. Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil is a boon 
to the average landowner because it can be applied by 
spraying, brushing or dipping. It penetrates deeper than 
any other. It is permanent. It destroys fungi, keeps out 
revents rot. You can make cheap fence 
work last 20 years. Let us tell you how. 


ss TYLIKE SHINGLES—When you want a roof to com- 
& S$ sess wee bine the greatest beauty and durability with moderate 
e le price, use Tylike Shingles. They are made of pure 
ng S crushed slate on a tough, waterproof base. They need no 
aint, They are fire resisting. Laid like slate but look 
Cocsor and cost much 
ural slate, either red or green and no artificial coloring—this is what you get 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


St. Louis Cleveland  Cinci 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
TIE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 
St. John, N. B, 
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EVERLASTIC ROOFING 
—You don’t know the real 
value of a good ready roof- 
ing until you’ye seen Bar- 
rett’s Everlastic. No better 
“rubber roofing” made at 
anything like the price. It 
means insurance against 
leaks and protection against 
the weather. Everlastic pre- 
sents to the weather a tough 
well built surface that wears 
wonderfully. And it’s easily 
laid without skilled labor. 
Before you pay more and get less, 
try Everlastic on your next roofing 
job. You will find it a great 
comfort. 
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Send for new “Money Saver .” Booklet, 








Pitteburgh 






Toronto 


Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S, 










The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct S19SO LS he THING fer SHOCK 


or SILO CUTTING 













Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse, Here is what one 
farmer says: New Platz, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1915 
Love Mfg. Co.: Gentlemen: The Perfect Corn Har- 
vester is all right and gatintosters in every respect. 
Cut 11 acres of ensilage corn last fall. I consider ita 
great labor saving machine, Thos, J. Mullennix. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 

labor-saving machine; also contaiaing testimonials 








of many users. Send for this circular matter today. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 33 Lincoln, Hlinols 
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a APES 4 Fence already sold to 400,000 
_ - . = farmers. Factory Prices, ! 

He = Freight Prepaid. 160 styles. 

eS 13c per rod up. Gates an 

Z Steel Posts, tool! Write postal. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
51 . . . Cleveland, Ohio ; 
AUTO TOP ROOF "*%5:50°2° 7 | 
Nag Easy to apply, you save two-third price °F 





of new 3 auto 
wheels demountable ri 5; b and is 
h UP: axten 3S. Qu: stale te Pe wiel Freight 





W., iancaster, Mass. 
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| taining descriptions of over 





ASK 


our sales 
office near- 
est you for 
prices and 
terms on fertil 
izers adapted to 
your soil and crops, “= 


Send for Booklet—Free 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


New York, Baltimore, Philade! - 
phia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, 

Boston, etc. 
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Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes F niger 

and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 

thinks for himself. There is no investment that 

will pay such big returns as a few books that will 

give you the information you need just when you want it, 

on request. Send for our illustrated 

Catalog Free catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 

500 of the most m and 

practical books treating on every phase of rural life. The 
poceanive farmer we dag desires to keep posted upon 

test investigations of his business will find that these books. 
meet every requirement, i 
ORANGE JUDO COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, W. ¥. 
Cue — — 

Insure your own complete satisfaction in dealing 
with any advertiser in this issue by writing hims 
“1 saw your advertisement in the old reliabla 
Groves Judd American Agriculturist of New York, 

5 » Find 
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Late Planted Silo Corn 
Maybe the late 
the use of early n 


silo, If it 
compensated 


stimulate 
for the 
partly 
On June 17, not to ex- 
————————— ceed 50% of the 
‘orn 1creage 
had been plant- 
ed in northern 
New York. My 
judgment is that 
we should plant 
the full acreage, 
although late, 
and a lack of 
maturity may 
result if planted 
before July 1. 
No other dairy 
cow feed con 
Supplant 2 
pounds mature flint corn 
silage. No doubt the silage can be best 
spared during the early pasture 
son, but even then there is a gain from 
its use, partly due, 1 expect, to a stim- 
ulating effect and partly to an in- 
creased amount of nutrition assimi- 
lated by the cows, 

htesults come from 
Curtis, one of our 
workers, and one of 
balanced rations, was very 
meal. He insisted, however, 
very large portions of sugar. When 
pressed for a reason for talking bal- 
anced rations and practicing the use 
of a wide ration, he would always 
back up against the ‘defense, “I like 
so it is, the things we like to 
do are done easily and the things 
like to eat seem to “set well on 
slomac 


ison will 
ituring corn 
ses will be 


does the lo 








. COOK 


daily of 


sea- 


iiked. Col 
institute 
first to teach 
fond of oat 
on using 


things 
pioneer 
the 


it,” and 
we 
the 


Alfalfa with Other Grass 


I have previously mentioned in these 
talks that we were sowing alfalfa, 
about three quarts an acre, in all of 
our seeding. This will be found sound 
practice on most eastern farms where 
soil fertility is being constantly im- 
proved We have two-year-old seeding 
sown in 114 of this sort where the 
stand of alfalfa is heavy. There is 
some timothy mixed with it, but the 
red clover and alsike are gone. [ am 
satisfied that alfalfa can become for 
most of us a regular rotation crop. 

Many a farmer has failed with al- 
falfa because he sowed it atone and 
then did not have the courage to plow 
when it became thin by winterkilling 
Fr rl always finds its way in 
when alfalfa weakens, and blue grass 
is not a meadow grass. No matter how 
feftile the land may be when bluo 
erass shows itself in a meadow he 
days of meadow usefulness are gone. 

What Fertilizing Does 

tT can observe very noticeable dif- 
ference in the growth of some early 
sown grain WwW formerty nitrate ol 
soda Was used out 75 pounds per 

re This land is distant from the 
burns and doe not receive ippica- 
tions of stable manure. Nitrate does 
i most noticeable work when tem- 
peratures are low and the soil has a 
surplus of water If we are to be de- 
prived of nitrate for our sandy loam 
soils where stable manure is not avail- 
able we must plow down more clover 
sod: Nitrogen we must have. 


Old Order Changeth 


The Cook-Blodget farms are located 


on what is known as the “old state 
road.” In the early history of north- 
ern New York it was the trunk line 
between Rome on the south, there con- 
necting with the Erie canal, and 
Sacketts Harbor on Lake Ontario as 
the north terminal. The road bed 
was planked in those early times and 
it was a busy thoroughfare. Hotels 
were located at frequent intervals 


amsters found their nights’ 
Farm produce was taken out 
and supplies were hauled back, load- 
ing both ways. First, the Black fiver 
canal was builtas far north asCarthage 
and later came the railroad. Then 
the change began along the oid high- 
way, and the traflic began to develop 


where te 
lodging. 
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on the formerly neglected cross roads, 
to and from the railroad which ran 
parallel to the trunk line highway. 
To make the story more significant 
I have seen grass growing in this high. 
between our farms and the vil- 
of Lowville Now all is change: 
with the completion of the state 
connecting Utica with the 
History repeats itself 
and today “one feels a new pulse beat- 
ing.” IT am writing these notes on the 
porch of my former residence and as [ 
see the autos go whizzing by the won- 
der comes as to who my neighbors are. 
Two hundred and ten automobiles 
were counted passing on a recent Sun- 


way 
lage 
again 
highway 
North country 


day between the hours of 1 and 5 p m. 
After all, the auto is to bring value 
to the open country. Not a single 


dollar of increased valuation will come 
to the city from the pleasure cars. To 
the farm, however, they bring the cily 
people and to the city they bring the 
farmer. ft am sure these machines, 
will more than any other agency oblit- 
erate the former social, educational 
and industrial differences that marked 
the boundary lines between incorpo- 
rated villages and the open country. 
Paving Muddy Barnyards 

We are trying to overcome muddy 
barnyards by paving with field stone 
from 5 to 10 inches in diameter and 
covering with a grouting about 1 to 5 
of a very thin consistency. It runs be- 
tween the stones and is leveled with a 
The surface cannot be washed 
clean, but it will not be slippery. We 
have smooth, finished platforms for 
the manure wagons and they are kept 
clean. Such grouting is not at all ex- 
pensive. The stones are taken from 
the fields where they are troublesome 
and practically the only expense di- 


shov el. 


rectly chargeable to the bettermen is 
the sand and cement, which will not 
exceed 4 cents a square foot. 

We find many improvement jobs 
that fit well into a seasen broken by 
frequent rains, Farm profits largely 
hinge upon making every day counts 


more, if a 
the sun to 
and fretty, 
good work 
time.—[{H. 


something, and what is 
man sits around waiting for 
come out he gets grouchy 

while if he continues some 
he will be happy all of the 
i. Cook 


for 





Wider Use of Dairy Products 


[From Page 3.] 
greater consumption. Back a few 
years ago a couple of thousand cars 
of oranges were shipped east. Today 
California alone is shipping 50,000 
cars, 

But see what lack of organization 
doe Last fall there was a big crop 
of peaches Growers had the finest 
crop they had grown for years. Con- 


sumers knew nothing about the large 
provided for 


supply; no means were 
getting peaches to consumers. In con- 
sequence the market was glutted and 


prices so low as not to meet the cost 


of picking and marketing. 


Had consumers of New York city 
been told last fall by any agency of 


growers or by any agency of the state 
that there was a big crop of peaches, 
of the finest quality, and that they 
could be purchased at availabie places, 
the entire crop would have been har- 


vested, marketed and consumed with 
delight to consumers and with great 
profit to growers and handlers. Too 
frequently our state agencies mess 
around with small details, without 
foresight, or without vision enough 
even to grasp the big opportunities. Of 
course, producers suffer thereby. Until 


producers themselves take hold of the 
matter and properly manage their 
own business there will be little or no 
relief. 

Suppose dairy producers were to or- 
ganize cow-testing associations every- 
where. These cow-testing associations 
would be so numerous every dairyman 
could readily enroll, The cow-testing 
associations would point out the worth. 
less cows. They would point the way 
of directly increocing profit by bestow- 


[To Page 1i1.] 
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BECAUSE 
greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer when the 
milk supply is heaviest. 


YOUR WASTE IS 


BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- 
est value on the farm at this sea- 
son and the time and labor sav- 
ing of the good separator counts 
for most. 


2: 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF 
the poor separator from incom- 
plete skimming and the tainted 
product of the hard-to-clean and 
insanitary separator are greatest 
at this season. 

BECAUSE OF THE, GREAT 
economy of time at this season 
in having a separator of ample 
capacity to do the work so much 
more quickly. 

BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 
Laval is so much simpler and 


prove to any prospective buyer. 


165 Broadway, New York 








You need anew 


IE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


If you are still using some gravity or setting 
process of creaming— 


If you have a very old De Laval or an 
inferior separator of any kind— 


These are all facts every De Laval locai agent is glad of the 
If you don’ t know the nearest De Laval 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
poorest without a separator in 
hot weather and often more 
harmful than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
improved De Laval Cream Sep- 
arator is as perfect and its prod- 
uct as superior with one kind of 
weather as with another. 


more easily handled and cared 
for than any other, and you can- 
not afford to waste time these 
busy days “tussing” with a ma- 
chine that ought to have been 
thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 


BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP- 
arator of today is just as supe- 
rior to other separators as the best 
of other separators to gravity 
setting, and every feature of De 
Laval superiority counts for most 
during the hot summer months, 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 





























f| THAT’S GUARANTEED 


—to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 

udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
sack without any mixing. 





Absolutely free from adulterants and fillers, just 
like the feed you wovld mix for yourself,is a speciat 
combination of che -e cottonseed meal, dried beet 
1lp, giuten fecd.corn distillers’ grains, wheat bran, 
wheat middlings and a little salt, that’s all; each in 
gredient weighed by automatic seales “and all 
thoronghiy mixed in huge power driven mixers, so 
th —~! it is alwars absolutely uniform. and always 
good. An extra quart or two of milk daily from each 
cow may turna loss intoa profit. Try LARRO-FEED 
for more profits. Scld on “meney back if not satisfied’ 
pls in, the decision being entirely up to you. LAREO 
dealers almost everywhere; write if none near you. 


TRE LARQOWE MILLING CO2255Gillespic Bicg., Detroit, Mich. 


























" YOUR COCKEREL PROFITS 


‘apons grow twice as largeon the same 
amount of feed and bring twice the 
price per pound. 

Complete set of reliable, prac- 
i. | . tee 
c “ apon ools 
——, 1S —full, illustrated instructions in- 

ciuded. Parcel Post prepaid. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., Phila., Pa. 
Send for FREE Capon Book 


bring 











The Quality Horse Nail — 


the one having a sure gri 
shoe—holding it tight tothe hoot 
— strains-is The 


rs noted for the highest 
cons work accept no substitute 
ot the cheapest regardless of 
po hy but the best nail in the world at a fair price. 
e ita int to have Capewell nails used in 
shoeing your horses 
























SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl isa s tary mar- 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Different from picture, which illustrates 

our large capacity machines. Western 
orders filled from western points, 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
handsome free catalog. dress: . 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


MINE 















NEGLECTS 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse | 







guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 







Som | money refunded 2 8 Re 
renstageaenens $1 Package sufficient HE\ 
SENS TORAY for ordinarycases Falta) 





AGENTS Postpaid on receipt of price Rel: > 
&S 


Write for descriptive hooklet 









ata) FOR THE FARM 


Have the ene. 

and pulling power necessary for 

your work. Our new sales policy means a big 

saving to the purchaser. Write us for Moter 
Track Catalo¢ and further information. 

THE 0. ARMLEDER CO, Ciezelanati, Ohio 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas. sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings. by practical writers. 
Chapters are ceroted to the economic erec- 
tion ani use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barus. corn 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapte:s 
upon bird houses, «dog houses. tool sheds, 
ventilators, roofs and roofing. «doors amd 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pity. ete. 235 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth...........2.. $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD CO MPANY 
Ashland Bldg-, 315 4th Ave... New Yori 
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Making and Marketing Milk 


Tt i Mn 


Better Milk Prices Must Come 

Continued agitation resulting in the 
formation of dairymen’'s co-operative 
associations or creameries must bring 
a better price for market milk in th-< 
leng run. ‘Fighting a well-established 
market system like the present one 
for handling milk is not an _ easy 
proposition but the low prices offered 
by commercial money-making con- 
cerns act as a whip over the heads 
of milk producers. It is no wonder 
that milk men rebel, and they should 
have done so long ago. City concerns 
will not raise the price of their own 
accord, neither will they take steps to 
co-operate in making conditions bet- 
ter for the farmer unless business in- 
terests compel them to do so. The 
dairyman is not confronted with a 
group of city friends in working out 
his market milk problems, but he 
must buck against an established busi- 
ness that is run to make money for 
its shareholders. 

Splendid are the recent examples of 
successful. “rebellion” against the low 
prices offered for market milk. Honor 
to the leaders of the Chicago milk 
strike who were so strongly supported 
by the loyal milk producers of north- 
ern Illinois and vicinity, and con- 
gratulations to them for winning an 
increase in price. What created the 
Rhode Island milk idea for the 
municipal handling of market milk, 
which this journal so fully explained 
in its issue of March 11? It was the 
realization of the absolute necessity 
for better market milk conditions, 
c 1 with the realization that milk 
producers acting in harmony can 
wield the big stick when aroused. 

Maybe it was in anticipation of 
similar drastic events in New York 
state that some of the creameries 
raised a few cents a 100 pounds on 
their prices offered for April and May 
milk. The Borden company gave an 
additional 10 cents a 100 pounds dur- 
ing these two months, above the 
prices it offered to contract for on 
March 15, when the summer schedule 
was made public. Of course the milk 
producers were glad to receive the 
additional 10 cenis, but was it received 
with a welcome? We know of some 
producers who in perfect sincerity 
and with 
it should have been 25 cents a 100 
pounds instead of 10 cents. 

Borden’s Summer Offerings 

This is now the second summer for 
the Borden company to buy market 
milk on the butter fat basis. The 
original offerings were made begin- 
ning April 1, 1915, when in general 
producers were surprised to have 
milk contracts offered on the quality 
basis. -A base price is now set by the 
Berden company en 3.3% butter fat 
milk, while 3 cents per 100 pounds is 
added to this base price for each 
additional 0.1% increase in butter fat 
content. 

The Borden contract prices per 100 
pounds milk for the New York mar- 
ket and in the short haul within 100 
miles to New York city are as fol- 
lows for the coming three months. 


CONTRACT PRICES FOR THREE MONTHS 


Month °; 3% Fat 3.5% 4% 4.5% 5% 
July acess 1 4 $1. 41 $1.56 $1.71 $1.86 
BR Si ccccce an 1.57 1.72 1.87 2.02 

wasenes 180 1.66 1.81 1.96 2.11 


For milk producers to receive the 
above prices, the conditions on the 
farm must score at least 25% on 
equipment and 438% on methods, ac- 
cording to the New York department 
of health score card, as scored by the 
company’s representatives. For re- 
ceiving stations over 100 miles from 
New York city, 10 cents per 100 
pounds must be subtracted from the 
dbove prices. 

The June prices offered by Borden 
on the above basis have been for June 
1916; 3.3% milk, $1.09 per 100 pounds; 
35%, $1.15; 4%, $1.30; 4.5%, $1.45, 
and 5%, $1.60; in June 1915 exactly 
the same prices were offered per 100 
pounds. Before the quality basis was 
the leading factor in contracting for 


understanding believe that, 
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milk, Borden in 1914 offered $1.10 in 
June per 100 pounds milk, $1.25 in 
July; $1.40, August and $1.50, Septem- 
ber. In 1913 the prices were under 
the same classification; $1.10 in June; 
$1.35, July; $1.45, August and $1555, 
September. In 1912 the same offers 
were made as just quoted for 1913 
with the exception that $1.30 a 100 
pounds was offered for July instead of 
$1.35. ° 
Other Companies Contract Basis 
The Clover farms company uses the 
30rden base price in starting its 
system of contracting and buying 
market milk. To this base price each 
month it adds premiums for low bac- 
terial count, good sanitary conditions 
at the dairy and the tuberculin test. 
All of the receiving stations are not 
treated alike and the Clover farms 
people vary the contract or buy milk 
without contract as the conditions 
seem to warrant. At two of the re- 
ceiving stations, Slate Hill and Sheko- 
mek, N Y, a contract is drawn be- 
tween producer and the company 
previous to entering the six months’ 
period. The Homer (N /Y) station, 
where local competition is keen, is 
favored by the company in special 
premiums offered, but no _ binding 
contract is drawn. Afton (N Y) sta- 
ticn is similarly treated, while a fifth 
station at Caughdenoy, N Y, which is 
a larger cheese-producing section, 
offers to buy milk from month to 
month quite largely in accordance 
with the value of cheese. The Clover 
people usually buy by the 40-quart 
can rather than by the 100 pounds. 
The lead of buying on the butter 
fat basis has not been largely  fol- 
lowed by Sheffield Farms-Slawson 
Decker company, and in “catering” 
to their various receiving’ stations 
vary the contract price to meet local 
conditions. According to one of the 
[To Page 11.] 











In this Matter 
of Health 


one is either with the winners 
or with the losers. 


It’s largely a question of right 
eating—right food. For sound 
health one must cut out rich, 
indigestible foods and choose 
those that are known to con- 
tain the elements that build 
sturdy bodies and keen brains. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a wonderfully balanced food, 
made from whole wheat and 
barley. It contains all the 
nutriment of the grain, includ- 
ing the mineral phosphates, 
indispensable in Nature’s plan 
for body and brain rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts is a concentrated 
food, easy to digest. It is 
economical, has delicious flavor, 
comes ready to eat, and has 
helped thousands in the win- 
ning class. 


*“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
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KODAK RECORD 


Photographs showing the growth of your stock and crops, 
the conditions of your buildings and drains will prove more 
than interesting—they will prove valuable. 

And when it comes to selling live stock a photograph is 
almost as good as ‘showing the animal itself. And picture 
taking is both simple and inexpensive by the Kodak system. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for a copy of ‘‘Kodak on the Farm.’” A 
beautifully illustrated little book that will interest the whole family. It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 447 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














THE TORNADO SILO FILLER 


If you want your Silo filled with silage which will produce good, 
rich milk and plenty of it, also silage which will produce fat 
rapidly, fill it or have it filled with a TORNADO, on account 


of the fact that the TORNADO reduces it to a very fine 
condition. 

By having it cut fine, you get much more in the Silo, it will 
settle closer, eliminating mould pockets, thus resulting in a 
much sweeter and better feed. 

Another reason why you should have it cut fine is that the 
cattle eat every particle, thus eliminating any waste 

By cutting it fine, the cattle eat that part which contains 
the largest percentage of food qualities, which is the stalk. 

THE TORNADO will be the means of bringing about these 
results. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


W. R. HARRISON & COMPANY, Manufacturers 





MASSILLON, OHIO 














In-de-str-uct-0 


MetalS 


Keeps all your 
fresh and clean. 
loss reduced to about 1¢ due te 
no leakage or evaporation. ‘ 
THE PERMANENT SILO 
can’t blow down, buckle, twist 


or collapse. Stands rigid even 
whenempty. Fireproof, storme 
proof. Capacity increased any 
na by adding to height. Quare 

M anteed against silage acids. We 
also make the Ross Wood Silo. 





Give It a Mold-Proof Cut 


. 4 you are feeding dairy cows or fat stock, by | : ; Wri 


I means get our bookiet on Silverized Silage. te for free catalog. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ne 352 Sp Ohio. 
tains greate: e for stock = us MMM ML 


sweet, 
Unavoidabie & 


Know the money-making reasons why corn cut F-—4_] 
in Silver’s “Ohio makes better silage—packs s i” THE EE. W. ROSS CO. 
air-tight in =: silo— ly ferments—con- py " Box Sprincfield =| 








‘ood Vv: 
—today—for r book nk telling a all about it and the 
unbeatable 


Silver's “Ohio” |_| 


rs. Silo +-een fll 


If you say: 
1| “I saw your adv 


“In the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which I 
subscribe,” when you write any of 
our advertisers, you are guaranteed 
satisfaction in your dealings with 
any advertiser herein. 

If any article advertised in this 
paper that you buy, is found to 
be not as advertised, we give your 
money 

But, when writing the adveitisers 
you must tell them you saw the adv 
in Orange Judd American Agricul 
turist. 

If you don’t tell the advertiser that, 
you have no protection. You help 
poatnes, _ Gagin, Gait Soars, yourself when you say that, for: 
hoops, | Write, tor booklet and You prove to the firm you write 
canel”” Sian. — to that, being one of our subscribers, 
‘The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., you are entitled to its best service 

West St., Rutland, Vt. and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser tliat it 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 

atter is not adjusted fairly, the 

rm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 


By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to sup our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which 1 sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required 
of each subscriber under our broad con- 
tract, whereby we agree to refund to 
any subscriber the purchase price of any 
article advertised in our paper, if found 
not to be as advertised. 


This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head ‘of-first column on editorial page. 


Poche Mr e. years manufactu 
by most vot oa Esper: 
tions and Colleges. Famous features. 
beater feed—spring-proof knives, 
be —— friction reverse, single lever con- 
—low 
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_explosion-proof blower fan, 
. Tsizes—40 to 
big tractor 





















GREEN MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


So strong, so tight they have to 
“stand up” in all conditions of 
weather. Simple, tight doors, 





























HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 

The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
half way. It a“ down to his level; it’s a great 
burden Winter and Summer are all 
yoody for — It will help in- 


Steet Wheels & Farce Tracks ee 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box 60, Havana, Ii). 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Regulations for Shipping Cattle 


Pennsylvania shippers and buyers 
of cattle for dairy and breeding pur- 
poses have suffered severe losses 
through failure to observe the rules 
and regulations of the state live stock 
sanitary board, relating to the impor- 
tation of such cattle into this state. 
The regulations which allow live stock 
to be legally imported into Pennsyl- 
vania are as follows: 

1. Bovine animals may be legally 
accepted in Pennsylvania when accom- 
panied by a certificate of health and a 
tubercular test chart, issued by the 
proper official of the federal bureau of 
animal industry, an officially certified 
veterinarian from the state of export or 
a legally authorized veterinarian of 
Pennsylvania, showing that each animal 
has been subjected to a careful physical 
examination and tuberculin test and 
round free from tuberculosis and other 
transmissible diseases. The original re- 
port of examination and test must ac- 
company the cattle while en route to 
destination and a duplicate shall_ be 
immediately forwarded to the state live 
stock sanitary board, Harrisburg, Pa, 
so as to reach that office before the cat- 
tle arrive at destination. 
2. Inspection stations have been 
established at the Pittsburg and Lan- 
easter stockyards. Apparently healthy 
cattle may be shipped to these points 
without previous examination and test. 
With the exception of cattle for immedi- 
ate slaughter, all bulls, cows, and heifers 
above the age of six months will be 
examined and tested at Pittsburgh or 
Laneaster. All shipments billed through 
Lancaster to points in Pennsylvania will 
be examined and tested at Lancaster. All 
other shipments billed through | Pitts- 
burgh to points in Pennsylvania will be 
examined and tested at Pittsburgh, Per- 
mits will not be necessary for such 
shipments. q 

3 Upon application special permits 


may be issued to import bovine animals 


for temporary exhibition purposes. Such 
application shall state a full descrip- 
tion of each animal for which a permit 
is desired. It shall further state the 


shipping and destination points with the 
Jeneth of time the cattle are to remain 
in Pennsylvania. 


4. Cattle for slaughter 


immediate 


from sections under federal quarantine 
for southern cattle fever or Texas 
fever must be handled in accordance 
with the provisions of the state live 
stock sanitary board 

5. All bulls, cows and heifers over 
six months of age, except those for im- 
mediate slaughter, which have been 
brought into Pennsylvania contrary to 
the above prescribed conditions, may be 
quarantined at any point and _main- 
tained at owner’s expense until the 
completion of a satisfactory examinsa- 
tion and tuberculin test applied by an 
agent designated by the state veterl- 
narian 


The shipper should ascertain that the 
veterinarian whom he proposes to em- 
ploy to make the physical examination 
and tuberculin test is on the list of 
certified veterinarians of the state in 
which the test is made, also advise the 
veterinarians that the examination and 
test must be applied according to the 
rules as outlined by the state live stock 
ganiteary board of Pennsylvania. : 

When cattle are to be shipped into 
another state, the shipper should ascer- 
tain vhat the regulations are of that 
state. If a tuberculin test is required, 
he should determine whether or not his 
veterinarian is on the certified list of 
Pennsylania veterinarians. 


Notes from the Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

"With a cold rain prevailing on June 
21, the opening day of “summer,” 
many farmers in Pennsylvania were 
reminded of “the year’ without a sum- 
mer,” which occurred exactly 100 years 
ago. With the temperature ranging 
between 62 and 68 degrees during the 
@ay the weather was more like that of 
April than of June. There was an ex. 
eess of rain during June, and the lack 
wf sunshine, together with cool nights, 
resulted in an inferior cherry crop. 
Whe trees were abundantly set with 
fruit, but the cherries failed to color 
up and ripen properly. 

Frequent rainstorms interfered with 
hay making. The hay crop in Pennsyl- 
Wania is one of the largest in many 
wears. On one farm near Reading, 
mmanaged by the directors of the poor 
and known as the “county home 
farm.” 100 acres of grass were cut. 
Summer schools have been started in 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


/ 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 


those who till it.’’—[Advertisement. 
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Among the Farmers : 
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many rural districts. They are usually 
known as “pay schools.”” They are for 
the smaller pupils, as the services of 
the older boys and girls are now re- 
quired on the farm. 

Authorities of Berks and Montgom- 
ery counties are getting after the rov- 
ing bands of gypsies that have been 
annoying farmers, Besides telling for. 
tunes, the gypsies have been raiding 
hen roosts and robbing potato patches. 
The departure of guardsmen for 
camps is affecting the labor situation 
as it relates to the farmer, for in al- 
most every community there are farm- 
ers’ sons connected with the National 
guard, while others are anxious to 
enlist. 

The shipment of huckleberries from 
the anthracite coal regions is about to 
commence. The berries are developing 
rapidly and the crop promises to be 
large. Thousands of quarts will be 
shipped ot the large cities. The high 
price of sugar is injuring’ the berry 
market. Fewer strawberries were 
“done up” than usual, owing to sugar 
being almost twice as high as at this 
time a year ago. It is believed that 
the high sugar prices will continue for 
some time. Peach leaf curl was un- 
usually prevalent in every section of 
Pennsylvania this spring, but the trees 
are recovering from the effects of this 
trouble, although some lost all their 
embryo fruit. 

The increasing number of silos that 
are being built by farmers was of 
stimulating effect in increasing the 
acreage of corn throughout the state. 


The wheat fields now need sunshine 
for the maturing of the crop, which 
will be a week to 10 days delayed in 


ripening. The crop will be up to the 


average in most counties. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Reports received at the Pennsylva- 
nia state forestry department contain 
th gratifying news that rural free de- 
livery mail carriers haev co-operated 
in every instance in the prevention of 
extensive and destructive forest and 
mountain woodland fires. Their timely 
presence and opportunity to notify 
owners and forest wardens saved their 
timber owners large Sums OL money, 
although the carriers do not receive 
any compensation for their interest 
in their forestry work. 

White pine rust is a menace to the 
newly planted young forests and a 
number of tracts are now being 
watched by foresters. The state al- 
ready has been districted ,and local 
ond national officials are inspecting 
and watching suspected tracts most 
carefully. The blister rust is an im- 
poried disease. It is so virulent in 
France and Germany that white pine 
is now only planted there on a small 
scale. The infections found in Pennsyl- 
vania were speedily destroyed. 

Farmers of the northern tier of 
counties fear a short crop of corn. The 
season thus far has been backward. 
Eastern Pennsylvania also reports a 
late season, but the plants have a good 
stand. The cutworm is doing consid- 
erable damage in some sections. Ben- 
nett & Latzer of Tioga county were 
pleasantly surpised when the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America 
awarded them two prizes for merito- 
rious animals in their herd. One cow 
produced 611.3 pounds milk or 30.72 
pounds butter in a week’s test, and a 
heifer gave 411.6 pounds’ milk, or 
21.58 pounds butter during the same 
period. 

A special railway train of 48 cars 
left Lancaster last week with over 
2000 cases of Lancaster county tobacco 
consigned to a single New York city 
firm. Five additional cars followed in 
another train. The tobacco was bought 
for 11 and 2 cents a pound. Six 
months ago its market quotation was 
from 6 to 8 cents a pound. 


College Summer Course—Arrange- 
ments are now complete for the open- 
ing of the summer session for teach- 
ers of the Pa state col. The advance 
registration indicates that in many 
departments the faculties of the col- 
lege will be taxed for the large num- 
ber of teachers planning to, attend. 
The enrollment is especially heavy in 
industrial arts, home economics, and 
natural science courses. 

Lancaster Co—About two-thirds of 
tobacco is planted in Lancaster Co, 
Pa. Much rain, however, has put a 
eheck on the work. Cutworms and 
snails have made trouble in some sec- 






tions, but throughout it is starting off 
splendidly. The hay crop will be big, 
but rainy spells have kept farmers 
from cutting.—[W. L. Frantz. 
Farmers Lose Railroad — Farmers 
of the Sherman Valley in Perry Co 
are about to lose part of their rail- 


road, as it has been decided to 
abandon the line running through 
their valley between Newport and 


Bloomfield Junction. Amends will be 
made, however, by changing the pres- 
ent narrow gauge line between Bloom- 
field Junction and New Germantown 
to a _ standstill gauge. The line as 
changed will be operated by the Pa 
railroad company. The Sherman val- 


ley is a fine agricultural district, and 
contains a number of large fruit 
tarms. 


Sheep Raising Plans—Sec of agri of 
Pa has interested 500 farmers in 
different Pa counties, especially in the 
central and western sections of the 
state, in raising sheep. It is pro- 
posed to place with each farmer 10 
thrifty ewes, and to give him, for 
their proper care, all the wool and 
half the lambs. A flock of sheep will 
also be put on the state farm in Dela- 
ware Co, for experimental purposes in 
fhe investigation of diseases to which 
sheep are subject. The information 
obtained from time to time will be 
given to interested persons. 

Large Cattle Sale—At the Gabriel 
cattle sale in Morgantown, near the 
line or Berks and Chester counties, 50 
cattle and milch cows were sold at 
good prices, varying according to age 
and condition, Several cows went over 
the $100 mark,, and one with a calf 
brought $113.50 Col McFeet of Spring 
City was a large buyer. 

Tioga Co—Not over 40% of the oats 
have been sowed on account of wet 
weather, and very few farmers have 
any planting done. Hay crop will be 
fair. Wheat about 75%. Pastures are 
fine. Apple crop will be better than 
last season.—[J. E. Fischler. 

Veterinarians Meet—At the annual 
meeting of the Schuylkill valley vet- 
erinary assn in Reading, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres, Dr 
Frank V. Fernsler of Lebanon: vice- 
pres, Dr Irvin Reifsnyder of College- 
ville; treas, Dr G. R. Fetherolf of 
Reading, and sec, Dr C. R. Potteiger 
of Reading. An address on The 
army veterinary corps was deliveréd 





by Dr Cc. J. Marshall, state  veteri- 
Narian from Harrisburg, Pa. 
Farmers Observe Methods — Six 
large farms are connected with the 
state asylum for the inmsance near 
Spring City in Chester Co. The farm 


George C. Signor. On 
farms were the objec- 
tive point of a farmers’ auto excur- 
sion which started from places in 
Berks and Montgomery counties. The 
growing of rye and vetch in combina- 
tion, soy beans and corn. together, 
ficld peas and oats and several clovers 
with alfalfa, all proved very interest- 
ing. . Some of the important points 
which Manager Signor’ impressed 
upon his visitors were the conserving 
of liquid manure, the reinforcement 
of stable manure with acid phosphate, 
and the growing of green crops on all 
fields that would otherwise be bare 
over winter. 


manager is 
June 20 these 





To Fight for Better Roads 

L. A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL. 

Progressive Delaware farmers are 
fighting to change the present road 
making and repairing system, which 
has been in use for many years. 
According to this system the money 
appropriated each year by the levy 
courts is used proportionately for 
the improvement of all county roads. 
Because of the inadequacy of the 
appropriations few improvements are 
permanent or beneficial for any 
length of time. 

The advocates of this new system 
want a large sum of money used for 
the permanent improvement of the 
main county road_ through the 
counties, so that by each . county’s 
help there will eventually be a com- 
plete state highway from one end of 
the state to the other. New Castle 
county labored under the old system 
for many years before it finally 
realized the advantages of a continu- 
ous good highway. Kent and Sussex 
counties are now divided concerning 
the old and the proposed methods. 

According to estimate the present 
system of roads in lower Delaware 
costs farmers many thousand dollars 
more every year to get products to 
markets and shipping points than it 
would if the roads were in first-class 
condition. The loss is swallowed by 
the extra time and labor required in 
transporting the products over sandy, 
bottomless roads, which in some 
Places at certain periods of the year 
are impassable. Delaware has been 
fighting for better roads for a long 
time. Nothing has been accomplished 
under the old system, and a ma- 
jority of farmers favor a change in 
road building and repairing. 

That farmers of this section are 
expecting a big crop of cantalorps is 
evidenced by the order given for 
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American Agriculturist 
many thousand labels, on which fruit 
buyers insist shall be printed the 
name and address of the producer. 
Cantaloup vines are making a rapid 
growth, and unless some pest attacks 
them before maturity, the crop will 
be a heavy one. There is con- 
siderable difference of cpinion con- 
cerning the peninsula fruit crop this 
season, but the majority of growers 


feel that, with the exception of 
apples, it has been only slightly in- 
jured by cold and _  unseasonable 
weather. 





Baltimore County Farm Jots 
E. 0. JEAN, MARYLAND 

State Grange Master B. John Black 
and Congressman David Lewis waited 
on Pres Woodrow Wilson and _ se- 
cured his cordial consent to make 
the welcome speech at the opening of 
the National grange, which meets at 
Washington, D C, next fall. A hand- 
some silver lovingt cup was awarded 
Marvin Choate by Roslyn grange on 
June 15, at the annual exhibit. Mr 
Choate’s box of fruit won the prize 
in competition with several other fine 
exhibits. George Morrison of the 
Maryland extension service judged 
the berries. In 1915, Roslyn grange 
decided to give a silver loving cup to 
the grower of the finest berries ex- 
hibited in 1916. The trophy becomes 
the exclusive property of the one who 
wins it three times. Much interest 
in the culture of strawberries is 
manifested by members. , 

The Clinton Codd farm near Balti- 
more, consisting of 20 acres planted 
with nearly 400 fruit trees, has been 
purchased by John Lukens of West 
Virginia, who intends giving his time 
to fruit raising. The consideration 
was $6000. On the place are a 10. 
room bungalow and several outbuild- 
ings. 

Proposals for bids on work to be 
done on the state road from Harri. 
sonville to North Branch have been 
published. Ten men were appointed 
on June 15 to wait on Gov Harring- 
ton and the good roads commission 
about this road, but learned the good 
work was about to be done. 





Tobacco Contracts 

A veritable boom has hit the mar- 
ket for all kinds of cigar leaf. As 
was shown in this paper months ago, 
the world’s supply is short, demand in- 
creasing and prices of old leaf have 
heavily advanced. Not only that, but 
buyers are already in Pennsylvania to- 
bacco fields contracting for the 1916 
crop and prices from 20 to 30% higher 
than what was paid for last year’s 
crop. 

The grower has everything to lose 
and mjghty little to gain by ocntract- 
ing his growing crop for future deliv- 
ery. It always works out this way; if 
prices are high at harvest, the buyer 
insists upon having the whole crop 
contracted for and at the price stated. 
On the other hand if prices are off and 
the market weak, the buyer finds 
fault, says the crop is not as repre- 
sented, that it is not up to grade, that 
it is of inferior quality and therefore 
he will reject it entirely or accept it 
only at his own price. We have never 
seen any form of contract, verbal, 
written or printed, for the buying of 
tobacco in the field weeks before har- 
vest, that was so worded as to afford 
the grower the protection such as any 
sensible business man would insist 
upon. 

Our advice to growers is not to com. 
mit themselves or enter into any such 
contracts. If you harvest a good crop 
in good condition, and cure it well so 
that it goes into the bundle in fine 
shape, you certainly will get a good 
fair price for it, possibly an enormous 
price. On the other hand, if it is off in 
quality in any way by the time it is 
bundled or sorted, the buyer who con- 
tracted for it practically has you at 
his mercy. 

Crop about all set. Plants did well 
in beds in spite of cold, rainy weather. 
Cutworms have been numerous, caus- 
ing much resetting. Sunshine and 
warmth are needed badly now.—[F. 
G., Middlesex County, Ct. 

Crop is all planted with great abun- 
dance of plants. Early setting is do- 
ing well. Weather has been cool but 
lately warm sunshine has brought the 
crop along rapidly.—[G. O. M, 
Stoughton, Wis. 


At Pittsburg, Pa, old potatoes $1.05 
@1.10 p bu, cabbage 1.50@1.75 p bbl, 
green beans 1.75@2.25, wax beans 
1.75 @ 2.25, lettuce 75c@$1 p hamper, 
peppers 2.75@3.25 p cra, turnips 1: 





@1.85 p bbl, green peas 2@2.50 p 
hamper, parsley 45@50c p_ bskt, 


spinach 60@65c p bu, carrots 150@ 
1.75 p bbl, beets 1.25@1.50, parsnips 
1@1.25 asparagus 50@60c p doz bchs, 
rhubarb 10@20c, green peas 2@2.0 
p bu, hehs 2i1c p Ib, broilers 35@40c, 
apples 2@4 p bbl, cantaloups 2.25@ 
2.75 p cra, cherries 1.75@2.75, straw- 
berries 1.50@3, No 2 oats 45c p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 8lc, timothy hay 
17@21 p ton, clover 8@13, mixed 15 
@1T, rye straw 9.50, oats straw 8.50, 
wheat straw 8.0, middlings 24 p ton, 
bran 23, eggs 25¢ Pp doz. 
0 
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Better Milk Prices Must Come 
[From Page 9.] 

p ton, hulls, carlots, loose, 12@13, 
officials, the company keeps its prices 
secret as much as possible, fearing 
competition when farmers learn 
prices of other receiving stations in 
the country within hauling distance. 
An individual or company fearing 
publicity is not abreast of the times in 
any line, and especially in dairy cir- 
cles where producers are now grab- 
bing the reins to do their own driving. 

In the spring of 1915, Sheffield 
Farms-Slawson Decker company 
offered $1.20 per 100 pounds milk for 
June; $1.25, May; and $1.50, April. 
But to get this price the milk had to 
test 3.8 to 4% butter fat and come 
from within 10 miles of New York 
city. Various premiums were allowed. 

Prices by Freight Zones 

When the Consolidated milk ex- 
change abandoned the making of 
prices on milk handled by independ- 
ent dealers and concerns in New York 
city, the fixing of the price naturally 
fell into the hands of the unorganized 
or at least publicly unorganized city 
middlemen. Reports from various 
sources indicate that the average 
value of milk f o b New York city 
during June was $1.31 per 40-quart 
can for grade B and $1.21 for grade 
5 cents 
per can. Transposing these prices to 
freight zone limits in the country 
means on the above basis that pro- 
ducers in the 32-cent zone received 
about $1.09 a 100 pounds where no 
station charges were made; in 29-cent 
zone, not quite $1.13; 26-cent zone, 
$1.16, and in 23-cent zone nearly $1.20. 

By subtracting the ferriage and 
freight from the gross price offered 
f o b New York city, the net price to 
producers is not yet reached, as city 
wholesalers and dealers would point 
out. There is still the indefinite 
charge of hauling to the railroad sta- 
tion in the county, which amounts to 
from. 5 to 20 cents a 40-quart.can. 
Taking this into consideration, the 
real net zone prices fall to below the 
dollar mark in zones farther away 
from New York city than the 23-cent 


zone. 


Wider Use of Dairy Products 
[From Page 8.1 

ing upon the profitable cows extra 
eare and food. Take from the cows 
that idle and yield no profit, and give 
to them that do, and the total profits 
of the herd will increase. That’s the 
first start, the start of quality. 

Then suppose the milk dealers in 
our large cities co-operate with pro- 
ducers in advertising these products. 
Suppose that those dealers, instead of 
ghting living prices to farmers, were 
vigorously to advertise the superior 
quality of milk, cheese and buttermilk 
as food products. They would not only 
increase their own profits through 
larger sales, but increase the profits of 
the farmer. With a big demand for 
all dairy products there would be more 
profits for anyone. Furthermore, con- 
sumers would use more, and would be 
supplied a line of the best food prod- 
ucts the world possesses. 








Potato Planting Delayed 

Early reports from growers in 
principal potato producing sections 
bear out the general testimony that 
all crops this spring have been se- 
riously hampered by continued un- 
favorable weather. Excessive rains 
in Wisconsin and New York particu- 
larly hindered planting. Ground was 
hard to work and soil was so soggy 
and wet some farmers found difficulty 
in getting anything like normal acre- 
age. 
“eweves, in mid-June weather con- 
ditions became rapidly more favor- 
able and some potatoes were planted 
on corn lands. While first reports 
are not exhaustive it seems that 
acreage planted is less than a year 
ago. Conditions were more favorable 
up in the Aroostook county (Me) 
sections. Farmers got a good chance 
to put in potatoes early, plants were 
coming up even and strong, not many 


hills missing. Present promise of 
good early crop. 
Notes from Growers 
Potato situation in this part of 


Steuben Co in bad shape. So much 
rain many fields not planted; hard 
to work ground for planting; weeds 
bad.—[A. E. L., Rathbone, N Y. 

Season late, practically no late po- 
tatoes planted, outlook unfavorable.— 
(A. T., Avon, N Y. 

Potato situation quite serious, soil 
water-soaked, only small per cent of 
usual acreage planted. River flats 
were sneet water.—[F. H. D., Corn- 


We A 
Promise of a good potato yield at 





good stand of i plants, 
conditions favorable for 
Digging may be under way 
good. 


present, 
weather 
growth. 
by middle of July if prices are 
{L. H. H., Suffolk Co, N Y. 
Planting later than usual. Very 
little if any potatoes now in ground. 
Probably 10 to 15% less acreage. Not 
as much fertilizer used as usual.— 
[J. M. D., Sherman Mills, Me. 
Potatoes planted before wet season 
are coming on well and evenly. Acre- 
age less than last year. Much stable 
manure used in place of fertilizer. 
iiffect of this on smoothness and 
qoute quality problematical.—[H. 
. G., Port Kent, Me. 
Season too wet for planting pota- 


planting conditions were favorable; 
some planted in April, also favorable 
conditions in May, just moisture 


enough. Potatoes coming up even and 
strong with less missing hills than 
usual. Acreage about 15% less than 
1915. Personally, I ascribe the non- 


use of potash in fertilizers as one 
reason why there are so few missing 
hills in the potato field.—[E. E. P., 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Average potatoes planted 20% less 
than normal, due to excessive rains. 
Better weather conditions may still 
permit some planting. Some corn land 
will be planted to potatoes.—[B. M. 
V., Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Growers just planting late potatoes 


toes. Estimated acreage 50 to 60% in this section. Early potatoes up, 

of normal. Plants. starting well.— plants looking fairly well. About the 

[H. R. O., Dover, Me. usual acreage.—[E. W. D., Shelby, 
On account of early spring here Mich. 
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Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADPRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in ‘lagu =. the following week. Adver- 
or 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of coy 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing & small adv as noticeable as @ large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
~ the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU WANT a position for life, with big pay, 
short hours and sure advancement? Then work for 
Uncle Sam. My free illustrated book DK-822 tells 
how, to get an appointment. EARL HOPKINS, 
Washington, D C. 


$40 PER MONTH and expenses 
for taking orders. Steady work 
NURSERIES, Geneva, N Y 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
both with and without farm 





paid good men 
PROTECTIVE 





—MALE 





DO YOU 
able-bodied young men, 


ing experience, wha wish to work on farms. you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 
make no charge to employer or employee. THB 
JEWISH AGRICULTUBAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Ave, Now York City.- 





AGENTS 


WANTED—Subscription salesmen to travel through 
the rural districts. This is not a part time or side 











line proposition, but a Permanent position with 
splendid opportunities for advancement. Write at 
once, giving full information regarding ago, present 
and past occupation. Circulation Department, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N Y. 

PROSPERITY 


Y IN CANADA— $900,000.000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. ormoug crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average, 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre in 
Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im 
provements. Free schools and fuil religious liberty; 
good climate. Get your farm home ftom the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government. guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%: privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself. 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 


itself. Particulars on request. Beady-made farme 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for livestock. In 
defined districts, after one year’s occupation, under 


certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and hogs 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS, White Plume, Winter Queen, 
Fordhook Emperor, Giant Pascal, Golden Heart $1.50 
per 1000. Re-rooted celery plants (mass of fine new 
roots grown on them) $2.50 per 1000. Cabbage plants, 


Danish Ballhead (our No 5 strain has a record of 
26 tons per acre), Succession, Copenhagen Market, 
Surehead, Flat Dutch $1 per 1000, 5000 Re- 
rooted cabbage plants $1.50 per 1000. Henderson’s 


cauliflower $2 per 1000. Re-rooted cauli- 
flower $2.50. Stone tomatoes $1.80, potted Earliana 
tomatoes (shipped in paper pots) $1.50 per 100. 
Price list free. Millions of plants. All good ones. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (18 
th. vegetable plants exclusively.) 


Snowball 





2,000,000 CABBAGE, celery, cauliflower plants— 
(satisfaction guaranteed). Cabbage plants $1 per 
1000, 5000 $3.75, 10,000 $7; Extra fine, Danish Ball 
head, Flat Dutch, Surehead, Succession, Enkhuizen 
Glory and Copenhagen Market. (Every one a good 
stock plant, with mass of roots.) Re-rooted cabbage 
plants, all varieties, $1.25 per 1000, 5000 $6; 100,000 


re-rooted Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower plants $2 
‘ 


per 1000, 5000 Celery plants—White Plume, 
Winter Queen d Giant Pascal, $1.25 per 1000, 
5000 $6, Golden Self-Blanching (French seed) $2 per 
1000, 5000 75. rice list free. All orders filled 
promptly. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS by mail or express prepaid. 
Strong, well rooted plants in large or small lots at 
reasonable prices. Will promptly replace any that do 
not arrive in first class condition. Leading varieties 


cabbage, tomato, cauliflower, celery, sweet potato, 
asparagus, beet, lettuce, pepper, egg plants. ‘ Also 
asters. Catalog free HARRY L. SQUIRES, Rem- 


senburg, N Y 





five dozen 

(5000 $5. 
White Plume, 
35c, thousand 


CABBAGE PLANTS, all varieties, 
hundred 35c, thousand $1.50 postpaid. 
10,000 $10, express prepaid.) Celery, 
Giant Pascal, Winter Queen, hundred 
$2.00, parcel post paid. Safe delivery geen 
*Larger quantities cabbage, celery, cauliflower. pepp 
etc, at reasonable prices. GLICK’S NURSERIES, 
Smoketown, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 





PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 
La a ~—y — Also raspberry, blackberry 

Fr Catalog free. HARRY L. 
Bauiites, a NE. 





CELERY PLANTS, strong, 


AGE, BEETS, 
Tomato plants, $1.50 


CABBA! 
$1 per 1000, $8.50 per 10,000. 





per 1000. Sweet potato and pepper plants, $2.50 per 
100°. Cauliflower plants, $1.50 per 1000. J. C. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 

SPECIAL—Fine cabbage and tomato plants 85c, 
thousand; oe $3.75; 10,000, $7.00. Sweet potato 
$1.00. Shi safely anywhere. Order quick. 
TIDBWATER OLANT CO, Franklin, Va. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM P gy Ou 12 iarge flowering 
varieties. Dozen, assort $1.25; hundred, $8.00, 
postpaid. HARRY L. sa ‘IRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


SEED BUCKWHEAT. Silver Hull 
$1.50 per bu; bags ped cents extra. 
DOHL, Harveyville, 


LATE CABBAGE 
per 1000 or 85c in lots of 5000. 
Hartly, Del. 





or Japanese 
ORD J. 


3 PLANTS—All varieties at $1 
DAVID RODWAY, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ERAL FARM LOANS under the new national 
law. How farmers can get money on mortgage for 
from 5 to 40 years at reasonable interest and easy 
terms. Just what any farmer should do to profit by 
the new system, and the necessary blank form for 
making a start, and given in the outfit, mailed to 
anyone who sends a 2-cent stamp for postage. Just 
write, “Please send farm loan outfit to,"’ adding 
your full name and exact address, and mail same to 

EDERAL FARM LOAN EDITOR, Orange Judd 


American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth New 
York, N Y. 


Ave., 








00 ENVELOPES, 200 letter heads,»=6x9% inches, 
mJ printed, mailed, for $1. Samples free. 
HERALD CO, Charlotteville, N Y. 

HAY CAPS, stack, wagon, and farm_ covers. 
Plain, waterproof. HENRY DERBY, 453 St Pauls 
Ave, Jersey City, N J. 





HIDES 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDB—Cow,. horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THB 
CROSBY hester, 


FRISIAN FUR CO, Boe! 
PIGEONS 


ALL _ KINDS PIAwONE. pur sale, chi FRED 
HaucBR, Middleville, N ¥ _ 








LIVE STOCK 


REGISTSRED POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires, ya 





ter Whites, all ages; mated, not akin. Bred so 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON. 
Cochranyille, Pa. 

BXCEPTIONALLY FINE BRED Jersey bull calf. 


OAKLEY STOCK FARM, Factoryville, Pa. 
DOGS 


JUST A CARD will find what I have in the way 
of erds. ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, 








pups from 


FOR SALE—Shepherd 
I J. A. BLAKE, Scarbro, 


drivers, $5 each. 
FOR SALE—Collie puppies 

teed. SUNNYSIDE FARM, 
COLLIE PUPPIES, cow dogs. 

BERNARD WHITNEY, 


COLLIE PUPS—Sired ~ 
ARTHUR WEBSTER, Mills, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


natural heel 
W Va. 











Satisfaction guaran- 
Emporium, Pa. 








male $3; female $1. 
Mills, Pa. 


umirets Dusky Lad. 
Pa. 








2000 PULLETS AND COCKERELS—S C W Leg- 
horn Young and Tom Barron strain. Order now for 
fall delivery Also several hundred fine looking 
yearling hens for sale. Write for pamphlet. BL DS 
MOUNTAIN POULTRY FARM, P 0 Columbia, N J 


2000 WHITE WYANDOTTE and White Rock 
chicks every week from free range bred to lay stock. 








$12 per 100 safe arrival guaranteed. Write today 
for prompt shipment. HOMESTEAD HILL FARM, 
Charlemont, Mass 

WHITE = camel chicks cheap. NELSON’S, 


Grove _City. 


“80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shippirig of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shal! reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guaraytee the hatching of eggs. 








We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


S3 ANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANC HIONS ar are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville. (t 


‘OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SBVERAL MEN LIVING 
miles of Utica and Syracuse to collect information 
for an old established house doing business in 
Oneida county, New York Men who are well and 
favorably known, who own a car or horse, and who 
have served as local town or county officials preferred. 
Write us at once, giving full information (which will 
be held strictly confidential), and local interview at 
Utica or Syracuse will be arranged. Work starts 
cron July ist. Address P O BOX 324, Albany, 














WITHIN 50 





THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now 
open to farmers—men and women, $65 to $150 month. 
Vacations. Pleasant work. Steady employment. Pay 
sure. Common education sufficient. Write imme- 
| diately for frea list of positions now obtainable: 
seed INSTITUTE Dept M-40, Rochester, 








tisements MS FOR SALE” 
farmers up to a value of $1000. We t 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but dvertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- ad c he land; we 
an afford to help you. We own the land: we 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. bility must end with that. want the land cultivated. Our interests are mutual, 
Buy direct and get your farm home from the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ow a ar —” Ph vate gee Send for free 
ennis ssistant to the President, 
$315 Fourth Ave New York City 2 ae Railway, 456 Ninth Ave, Calgary, 
rta, Cana 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—Maryland farm, in high 


buildings and 
very conveniently located to 
church, school, stores, steamboat and railroad, and 
only twenty miles from Washington, D C, by splendid 
road. Price only $4,000. Immediate possession can 
be arranged, if desired, by paying @xtra for tha 
growing crop, which will yield about $2,000 net. For 
further particulars write owner, DR EARLY BADEN, 
Naylor P O, Md. 


cultivation with first-class 


beautiful surroundings, 


state of 





WIDOW MUST SELL—9 acres $1000. Bordering 
river, room for 1000 hens; only % mile to stores 
and school; 9-room house with cellar, facing south, 
painted and in good condition; barn for 3 cows, 
poultry house. Low price $1000, half down and easy 
terms. See page 31, ‘‘Strout’s Money-Making Farms,” 
copy free, for full details A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau St. New York. 
Tel Beekman 3472. 





producing farm, 
all kinds fruit, 
large hoghouse, 
% mile from 

Write for 
Steuben 


150 ACRES, 
plenty wood, 
eight-roomed house, 
mail routes, telephone, 3% miles R R, 
stone road, 1 mile from cheese factory 
better ss ae G. WILSON, Rathbone, 
County, N 


good laying, well 
good sawing timber, 
two large barns, 





Pa. 
Pa. 


ueen Junction, 
Washington, 


FOR SALE—20 acres at 
Address J. W. MUMBOWER, 





FARMS IN DEMAND. Have you any farm or un- 
improved land for sale? The demand for unimpfoved 
as well as improved farms seems to be greater right 
now than for years. The good prices for grain, live 
stock and produce, and the prosperity which seems te 
be assured for American farmers has made an active 
market for rural real estate. Probably the quickest 
and: cheapest way to sell your farm or land is to 
advertise it in the real estate market of this paper. 
It costs only 6 cents per word per week, cash with 
order. Many thousands of farmers and others in 
the towns and counties adjoining yours will read your 
adv printed here. If you write your adv just as you 


would talk, you will make it interesting and true, 
and you will get a great many inquiries for further 
particulars. Then, if you answer these inquiries 


promptly and fully, some of the people who have in 
quired will come to see your property; then it will 
be easy for you to make a sale. But you must 
answer your letters and inquiries promptly to get the 
best results. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN 
<a 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 

you wish to reach people in the northwest use 
NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 5 
cents per word per week; for the central west use 
ORANGB JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 cents per 
ry | per week; for the south use SOUTHERN 

ARMING of Atlanta, 4 cents per word per 
on and for New England states, NEW *®“GLAND 


HOMESTEAD of Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word 
per week. 


To Sell Your Place 


to the best advantage, you want to get in touch with 

people who have the money to pay what you ask and 

who mean business. You don’t want to spend a lot 

of time in dickering and then at the last minute 

have them back out. Well you are more likely to 
da man who does mean business 


And Get a Good Price 


for your property through an ady in the Real Estate 
Market of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST than almost 
any other way. You can deal directly with him. too, 
and close the sale right up. We know there have been 
scores of farms sold through this department. If you 
want to sell, better try it. Cost is only 6 conts a 
word and you send the money by bank draft or 
money order to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - - New 








Unable to 
fill the 


many orders a 


received 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

The reason that we have not continued the 
adv. is that we are unable to fill all the orders 
received through the Farmers’ Exchange of the 
We received from 40 to 60 inquiries from 
one insertion in the A. A. It pleases us very much. 


New York. 


Chas. Burt & Son. 











SS 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATE®T WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
wi AND4ED GRADES WitH COMPARISONS 





e vol or -- Wheat soem Oats— 
Npot 
1916 1215 1916 1915 1916 1915 

#'breare «++ 203 «22.24% .76 73% .41 -46% 
New York .. LIT L2S8% .36 85% .47 5442 
koston Poe. - 85 86 4? «5542 
et lov «ee 1.09 1.17% 3 40 - 
Fotecs seee LOT 1.1 
#eaneapolis .. 1.08 1.18 i4 .70 39 45 





Ai Chicago, radically conflicting 


clements gave wheat much uncer- 
tamiy. Prices very irregular and 
jowei lunproved weather condition: 
in the southwest where harvesting of 
new crop was in progress and 


supplies of old stocks were 
easier tendency. Crop 
were reported 


abundant 
factors tor an 
conditions in Canada 
as iavorable. At Chicago, July N« 
2 red winter wheat sold under $1, 
Sept 1.08@1.05. Corn was weaker in 
keeping with wheat although steady 
eash*demand for feeding purposes was 
in evidence At Chicago, July corn 


vold :t 72@74e p bu. Oats were in 
healthy demand, cash requirements 
rcod. Prices steady to easy. July 


eats sold around 38@ 40c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand yeeeivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
wk From these country consignees must pay 

ommission charges When sold in a 
the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
Retail prices to actual 





ear or ad 








conmsusers may be QO to 50% higher. 
Yxpples 

At New York; r pis—_ef apples 
have heen very light with market 
firm Northern Spys were quoted 2@ 
530 p. obbil, Baldwins 2@5, Ben 
Dovis 1.50@3.50, Pippins 2@6.50. 

Orehard bloom heavy, except 
peaches. Apples about one-third crop, 
peaches aad berries one-half, plums 
1.10 Peaches and pears dropping 
badly [W. P., Rexford, N Y. 

Avple bloom heavy, best fruit 
about 75%, pears 80%.—[H. A. M., 
Ottawa County, O. 

Eggs 

At New York, market for better 

trad. s hes been steady with most 


sales of graded and candled western 
ranging 2R@24%c p doz, ungraded 
22 @23c, southern 20@22c, fresh gath- 


ranging 2%@24l%4ec p doz, ungraded 22 
@23ec, southern 20@22c, fresh gath- 
ered extra firsts are quoted 23%@ 


28 @ 30c, nearby 


ducks eggs 
nearby brown 


25% @ 29¢, 


“He, 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, market has been 
eusy on all grades with receipts heavy 
Anything showing heavy mixture of 
ird to sell. Prime timothy 


clover is } 
Sse t- © OAR 
was quoted $28@29 p ton, No 2 24.50 


46260. clover mixed 21.50@ 25, clover 
WatT 7“), rye straw 14@16. 
Vegetables 

At New York, supplies of vege- 
tables ha been fairly plentiful with 
only beet erades getting top quota- 
tions Creen beans were quoted 25c 
@$t.7) p bskt, asparagus 75c @$2.75 
p doz behs, beets $1@2.50 p 100 bchs, 
old carrots $4@6 p bbl, new carrots 
$1@2 p 100 behs, cucumbers $1.50@4 
p bb) 1othouse $1@1.50 p bx, cauli- 
flower 8142.50 p bbl, cabbages $1.50 
@225 p era, sweet corn $1@2.50 p 


25@50c p bskt, parsley 
$1404 p bbl. old parsnips $1@ Phe 25 p 
bb}, new $1@2 p 100 behs, green peas 
Tic @$1.75 p bskt, radishes $1@1.25 
p bbl, rhubarb $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
pinach 25@TSe p bbl, turnips $1@3 
» 100 behs, tomatoes $1@2 p carrier. 


ern lettres 


Poultry 
_At New York, supplies of live poul- 
try have been plentiful with prices 


slowly at 1c p 
Market for 


Fowls sold 
Ib broilers 28 @230c. 
ponltry has been firm with 
moderate Dry picked tur- 
quoted 26@30c p lb, west- 

n fowls 20@28c, western iced fowls 
is@2Zic, southern 18@21c, squabs 
$2.75@4.25 p doz. 

Dressed Meat 

At New York, dressed veal calves 
in light supply and firmer with 
sales of choice at 18c p Ib, 
prime were quoted up to 17\%c, fair 
to good 15@16c, butter milk 13%c, 
grasses 12'c 


weaker 


dressed 
supplies 
keys were 


were 
general 


Beans 
beans planted. 
One of the worst 
A., Medina, N Y. 
Hops 
of hop yards in our 
account of 


Everything 
springs 


Few 
too wet. 
known.—[C. 


Large part 
vicinity plowed up on 


being winterkilled. So rainy vines 
look very backward, no mold as yet, 
1915 hops all solad.—[W. J. C., Mil- 


N Y. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the market was in 
about the same condition as a week 
The demand was poor owing to 


ford, 





agro 

the cool, rainy weather. The receipts 
reflected this condition, being less 
than those of previous week. The 


weather is 


responsible * the fact 
tha. the peak of the mi 


flow this 


year was later in making its appear- 
ance than usual. The latter part of 
May and the first part of June is the 
customary time for the maximum 
produciion. This year it was a week 
or two later. The market value is 
approximately 3c p qt to the producer 





for Grade B in the 26-c zone, or ap- 
proximately 3%c to the shipper. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
i0-quart cans for the week ending 
June 23 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
a ee edbnwaee 3,498 
Susquehanna ........ 4500 
Wee Gee sx ccechoecs 1,560 
Lackawanna ...... 2575 
N Y¥ C (long haul) 3,642 
N Y C lines — 

DOMED. u. + 2s esese008d Dee 47 
Ontario:....... concen Ge 6,402 
Lehigh valley ........ 45.700) 3,225 
Home Ramsdell line .. 4,040 5 
New Haven ...... . 4.749 
Pennsylvania ........ 12.920 
Other sources ....... 1,345 

ee 365,018 21.999 


Totals same wk ‘15 381,445 23,141 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMEBRY BUTTER PER FrouND 





New York Boston bicago 
1916. . 31 33 29 
1915. . 29: 30 28 
1914.. 27 27% 26 
1913.. 28 2914 27% 
Butter 


At New York, supplies of emy but- 
ter were excessive and a lower range 
of prices resulted in order to move 
them. Much of the stock that is go- 
ing into storage is being put away 
because of the inability to sell goods 
except at a loss. The larger part of 
the higher scoring goods sold at 30@ 
30%c¢ p Ib, with little business in ex- 
tras above 29l4c; secondary grades 
have been accumulating in first hands 
with increasing pressure to sell. State 
dairy butter moved slowly with very 
little fine enough to command top 
prices Creamery firsts were quoted 
at 28 @ 29¢, seconds 26% @27\e, state 
dairy 281%4@29c, good to prime 
264 @ 28Sc., 

At Columbus, O, 32c p Ib, 
dairy 21c 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 27 ec Pp 

At Pittsburg, Pa, emy 3214c p Ns 

At Elgin, Il, best emy butter 28c 


emy 


Pp Ib. 
Cheese 
At New York, cheese market has 
been quiet with a rather easy tone. 


selections were held at lc 
p lb, but the bulk of the wholesale 
business in fine grades of flats was 
at 15%c. Market has been easier on 
Wis double daisies and young 
Americas with quotations ranging 
16@ 17c. Cheddars were quoted at 
15% @16c, twins 15%@15%¢, | state 
skim 10@13c. 

At Cuba, N Y, sales of cheese were 
1000 boxes at an early price of 15%&c 
Pp Ib. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO 


Seme fcy 








-~-Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 
196 1916 1915 


Per 100 lbs -—--Cattle-— 


1916 1915 1916 





Chicago -$11.30 $9.60 $10.00 $7.80 $8.10 $8.40 
St Paul - 10.25 8.65 9.50 7.50 7.00 6.00 
New York - 11.20 8.50 10.25 800 7.00 8.00 
Buffalo - 11.10 9.35 10.10 8.25 7.75 6.50 
Pittsburg ... 11.10 9.10 9.95 8.15 7.75 6.50 
Kansas City .. 10.7 9.2 9.80 7.65 7.50 6.50 





receipts of beeves 
were heavy and with a dull trade 
prices declined sharply on all sorts 
and grades with the exception of 
choice and extra dry fed steers, which 
were not in oversupply; medium and 
common very slow. Closing sales 
were 25@35c p 100 lbs lower for com- 
mon to good steers, 35@50c lower for 
bulls and 25@35c lower for cows, ex- 
cept bologna cows. Top price for ex- 
tra prime stable fed steers was $11.20 
p 100 Ibs, probably the best cattle 
show here this year, and sold at the 
highest figures. The two cars averaged 
1386 to 1444 lbs respectively, two head 
sold at 11.40. Bulls sold mainly at 
5.50@8, choice to extra dry fed in a 
small way at 8.25@9.25, distillery fed 
at 7.55@8.25, cows at 3.65@7.75, a 
few extra dry fed at 8@S8.25 

Calves were in moderate receipt. 
Opening prices were strong for all 


At New York, 


sorts and grades; later on a_ less 
active demand prices declined 25c¢ p 
100 Ibs. With some fluctuations the 


market closed dull at about 25c lower 
than opening sales. Veals ranged in 
price from 9.50@13.25 p 100 Ibs, 
culls 8@9.50, Canadian mixed calves 
at 9, fed and skim milk calves at 
7.50@9. 

Sheep and lambs were in moderate 
supply; and while sheep ruled firm 
and lambs steady, the demand was 
not strong. A very few N Y and Pa 
lambs were in market, also a few cars 
of Kentucky and Tenn stock, one car 
from N C. Southern lambs sold 
at $11@12, culls sold at 10, N Y 
and Pa lambs at 11@11.™0. 

Hogs opened 15c p 100 Ibs lower: 
later there was an improvement of 
10@15c; ‘the whole market. closed 








weak to lower. The selling range for 
light ot heavy hogs was 10@10.25, 
roughs 8.25@8.75. 
The Horse Market 

There was a moderate demand for 
work horses; horses active enough for 
quick parcel delivery have been in 
good demand. Draft and general 
purpose horses still found customers 
at about previous quotations second- 
hand general purpose horses and in- 
ferior do met with very little inquiry,. 
Quotations unchanged. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle Mon- 


day were 4000 head, market slow 
and lower. Choice to prime shipping 
steers were quotable at $10 50@11 p 


100 Ibs, fair to good 10@10.50, choice 
heavy butchering steers 10@ 10.25, 


yearlings 9.75@10, cows and heifers 
8.50 @ 9.25, bulls S8@8.50, feeding 
eattle 7T.50@7.75. Receipts of hogs 
were 14,400 head. Mixed medium 


and he avy grades were quotable at 
10@10.25, market active, pigs 9.75. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 


spring 
yearlines 
good de- 
8@8.25, 


market steady, 
sold at 11.50@12, 

Mature sheep in 
mand, wethers quotable at 
ewes 7@7.50. 

At Chicago, recent high prices were 
an incentive which reached out into 
feed vards and pastures and resulted 
in forced gathering of all kinds of cat. 
tle. Marked tendency was slightly 
easier as warmer weather came on, 
prices, however, showing underlying 
strength. Pest butchering and ship- 
ping steers were quotable at $10.75 
@11.30 p 100 Ibs, cows and heif- 
ers 8.79 @ 10.35, calves 11@11.50. Hog 
prices were fairly steady even in the 
face of larger receipts. Export demand 
for pork product is huge: domestic 
consumptive demand good. Best ship. 
ping and butchering hogs were quot- 
able at 9.75@9.90, light hogs 845@ 
9.55, pigs 8.30@8.55. Market for sheep 
showed weaker tendency, arrivals fair- 
ly liberal. Spring lambs were quotable 
at 10.50 @ 11.60, native lambs 8.50@ 
9.25, wethers 7@S. 


1200 
lambs 
AMV TA. 


head, 





Department Produce Sales 


During the week ending June 22, the 
New York state department of foods 
and markets sold the following mis- 
cellaneous farm products: Two cases 
duck eggs at 2S@2e p doz, 323.5 es 
eggs at an average of 2c, but with 11 
cs at 2Ve as high sale, and one cs at 
2Je as low sale; 1952 lbs cheese at 
I4%4c, 12374 lbs butter at 26@27c, with 
high at 2c, and low at 24c, two calves 
at 1Se p lb, and one at 16, 18 Ibs calf 
skin at 38@40c, 20) hampers pears at 
$1.12%, 17 at 1.50, 6 at 1.62%, 6 
at 1.75, and 2 at 1.24; 4 bskts peas at 
1.25, 8 doz bchs asparagis at 1.50 and 
2.25, 8 bbls potatoes at 2@38.25, 2 cras 
peppers at 1.88@2, 1 cra tomatoes at 
2.25, and 4 bxs rhubarb at Tie. 

The department also gold 3870 qts 
strawberries at 5@Sc, with 64 qts at 


12c, and 223 qts at 4'5c, 320 qts ber- 
ries at }@7%c, and iT bskts cherries 


at 40c, 5 at 50c, and 3 at 60c. Over 
1200 Ibs fowls brought 21e, with high 
at 2216c, and low at 18e, 40 Ibs chicken 
commanded 26c, while 99 Ibs poultry 
brought 26@28e. A half doz squabs 
sold at 1, and 97 Ibs old cocks realized 
14@15c. Over 1400 Ibs broilers com- 

manded 26@27c, with 111 Ibs at 30c, 
and 581 Ibs at 26c. 


Some New York Retail Prices 


Meat—Ducks 25c p 1b, fowls 26c, fresh-killed 
chicken 20c, hindquarter mutton 20c, loin mutton 
chops 25c, legs veal 22c, loin of pork 2c, fore- 
quarter spring lamb 2lc, legs spring lamb 26c, legs 
mutton, fey city dressed 20c, sirloin steak 28c, Jer- 
sey hams, fresh 22c, navel or plate corned beef llc, 
corned spareribs 12c, choice cuts rib roast 18c, prime 
rib roast 26c, round steak 32c, bottom round 28c, 
top round 28¢c, short steaxs 32c, smoked hams “4c, 
bacon 3ic, mild cured bacon 22c, smoked ox tongue 
24c, smoked shoulder 1%c. 

Fish—Flounders 7c p Ib, smoked haddie 12%c, 
finnan haddie 12‘¢c, codfish 15c, mackerel lic, but- 
ter_fish 

Dairy Products—Imported Swiss cheese 50c p Ib, 
White Leghorn eggs 30@40c p doz, brown eggs 26@ 
38e, fresh butter 36@39¢ p Ib print. fresh eggs, 
guaranteed, 30@32c p doz, dutterine 25¢ p Ib print. 
—, churned sweet butter 60¢ p Ib, pot cheese 5c 





D 

Fruits and Vegetables—Watermelons 53c ea, lemons 
12@17¢e p dos, pineapnles 12@40c ea, peaches lic p 
bskt, cantaloups 8@85c for 8, raspberries 10@12c 
p at bx. plums 10c p qt bskt. blackberries 10@ 15c 
Pp at. gooseberries Sc, sour cherries 9c qt bskt. 
strawberries 8@15c p qt. huckleberries 15@20c, apri- 
eots 10c p doz. seedless oranges 4@6c ea, Winesap 
apples 2@5c. grapefruit 8@12c. asparagus 12@22c¢ p 
beh, water cress 3 behs for 10¢, lettuce 2@5c p hd, 
squash, yellow 10c ea, peppers 4@5c. cucumbers 3 
for 10c. peas 0c p qt. green string beans and wax 
beans 10c, white turnips 5e p beh, radishes 5c for 
3 behs. scallions 10¢, rhubarb 5e, onions, white 
and yellow 45¢ p pk. potatoes, new 54c, sweet po- 
tatoes 34c p bskt, Bermuda potatoes 65c p pk, old 
potatoes 45c. 





Comins Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice. as much in 
advance as possible. 

The management of the Eastern . ~y enericuitaral 
and industrial’ exposition announces ay National 


American Agriculturist 


N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y. 


Jan 18, "17 

N Y state assn union town agri socs, Albany 
Jan 18, “37 
National fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va.. week be- 
ginning July 10 
New England conference of grange workers, Ts 
ten, . Aug 2-3 
Navuenal swine show, Omaha. Oct 2-7 
National dairy show, Sjprincheld, Mass. Ort 12-41 
New England fruit show, Montpelier, Vt, Nev 13-18 
Vermont hort exposition, Montpelier, Nov 13-18 


Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations 
Chillicothe, Mo, July 31 Aug 4 


Fremont, Neb, Aug 7-11 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, Aug 14-18 
Bloomington, Hl, * Aug 21-25 
indianapohs, Ind, Aug 28-Sept 1 
Hutchinson, Kan, July 24-28 





Recent Pure-Bred Stock Sales 


Shorthorns—At Mansfield, 0, 57 Shorthems sold 
at $65,700. One bull brought $7000, another $5000. 
Foity-five females averaged $933 each, 10 bulls $1370. 
Sales were from $310 to $7000. At Wheaton, Hl, 
25 Shorthornms averaged $1160 each. Cows and 
Leiters sold at from $400 to $2050, bulls $210 te 
At Tiffin, O, 41 head of Shorthorns sold at 
an grerege of fe ae Cows and heiters sold 
at 330 to $1300 ils $220 to $400. At Elora, 
re 70 head of mn. . B totaled $238,000. Cows 
vd leifers sold at $200 to $1125, bulls $175 to $600 
tockford, Ila, 400 Shorthorns sold at an average 
4 per head, cows and heifers sold at trom $17! 
to Su50, bulls from $140 to $265. 


Holsteins—At Detroit, Mich, 137 head of Holste 
cattle averaged $1119 each; a bull seven months f 





seld for $20,000. This was King Champion Eg 
Arple. Only once before was such a price equa 
when King Segis Pontiac Chicago sold for $20,000, 
Cows and heifers sold for $550 to $4600, bulls other 
then the calf mentioned at from $500 to $4900. 

Guernseys—At Waukesha, Wis, 75 Guernseys soldé 
for $18,385, yaverage of $247. Cows and heifers sold 
for $165 to $595, tulls from $100 to $505. More 
than 900 farmers were in attendance. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


191 
Aug : 1-2 ae yy S S Co, Holsteins, Drattle- 
Sept 27-28 = N Y breeders’, Holsteins, Ran- 
Oct 3-4 Pure- ‘bred L 8 S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 

Springfield, 


12-21 
Dec 5-6 Brattle- 





TO, 

+ ig- Tipton Co, Holsteins, 

Pure- ‘red Holsteins, L S S Co, 
Vt. 


or 





Breeding for Pig Quality 


In a recent letter from G. Sinith & Sons of Seeley- 
ville, Pa, they write: “Our pigs are doing wonder- 
fully well this spring. We have some exceptionally 
good, young boars that will grow into great herd 
headers, especially sons of Superb Lad, who is, as 
you know, certainly a fine animal. He is big and 
strong, long and deep, with extra good head and 
hams, good feet and legs and a world of style and 
quality. He breeds a uniform lot of pigs, as he 
should, since he combines the blood of Superbus, 
Rival’s Last, Haron Duke’s 50th and Masterpiece, 
four boars that — to make Gregory farm bDa- 
tionally known. We have used him with great sat- 
isfaction. These young boars that we mention are 
out of daughiers of Artful Belle’s Masterpiece 7th, 
our senior herd boar and now owned by Dr Haw 
and acknowledged by old —_ ders as one of the best 
boars they had seen.— H. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


Fancy and Prize Winning 


Poultry Stock 


for sale in S. C. Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, Sicilian Butter- 
cup, Goldew and Silver Cam- 
pines. WwW. CC. Black, Silver, 
Buff. and White Polish young 
steck for the early fairs. Write 
your wants. MAPLE LAWN 
POULTRY FARM, ©. W. Ellis, 
Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 











Exc 
Single Comb White Leghorns steely 
All pedigreed breeding stock 50% off until Aug. 
25% off Nov. 1. 2500 head of young stock, with 
to 260-egg breeding, early hatched, best we ever — 
those not pedigreed, in 5 lots or over, $1 each Aug. 
$1.50 Nov. 1. Remember we guarantee our stock se 
please or return your money. Send for seguias 1916 
price list and order according to this a 





| Cloverdale Poultry Farm. F. J. DeHart, Cortland, N. ¥. 











QUALITY CHICKS“? gyayriry 


each week. S C White Leghorn 
Chicks 7e each. Barred Rocks 10c each. Limited 
number R € Red 12c each. Quality Leghorn Breeders 
85c and up. One week old Leghorns lOc each, two 
weeks l4c. Money back for 4 ones. 

E. R. HUMMER , Frenchtown, N J. 


1600 to 2000 





Baby Chix White and 
L horse. 
a 4) og 


R 
varieties—Price on request. Ducklings — Indian 
breecing —— om Bees end 





: Cat 
Pp DEROY TAYLOR CO, KEWARK, NEW YORK 





TOM BARRON 8. C. y.. LEGHORNG 
Eggs for hatching ‘rom wor 
bavere, “tatee, vigorous Ls ed. aed the 200 ess 
hens. Have your order 0) no’ 
DAVID M. HAMMOND. CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


CHICKS, $6.00 per 100. EGGS, 
75 cents for 15, $4 for 100. Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - Seward, N. Y. 


BEST WHITE Rocks— Leghorne— W andottes 
Rui? and Barred Rocks, I. B. 3 per 15. 
S. S. Hamburg. Embden geese, we Bronze turkey, 
Bic. each. Italian bees, $5 colony. 39 yrs. @ fan« ane. 
GEORGE ENTY, B. 2 KITTANNING, PA. 











;, ; Silver Laced | _ and 
Chicks That Live $= xacet 08 
dottes 15c one. $12 per 100, $55 per 500. July, 
August and September deliveries. - 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33, Phoenixville. a. 





1: 40,$2 Thoroughbred Rocks. Wy- 

EGGS JF nSie. Leghorns, ‘Silver Br: anaes 
35 y ars’ expe ce. a » 

wong Ay, = ¢ Silver Campines. Licht 


ons, Houdans, 
1; 30, $2. Sam.K. Mohr, Coopersbure. Pa. 


business hen for eggs and 

The Farmer’s treat Heavy winter layers. 

White by esse, baby chicks 7. stock, Hones 
lues and a dea! guarantee 

STEVENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


White Orpin 
Brahmas, 13, 








dairy show association has 
ays at “The National.’’ mich will be 


Tuesday, October 17. 

esday, October 18, Ayrshire day: Thurs 
day, October 19, Jersey day. 

National education assn, New York city, 
Nationa! fertilizer assn. Hot Springs, Va. 
Pa summer school, State College, P 


July 3-8 


New Jersey state poultry assn, New wick, J, 


National hay assn. Cedar Point, O 
taternational aprile shippine assm, New York, 
N Y state drainage assn, Wi . 3 - 

Pield drainage demonstration, Wilson. N Y, 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


can spare a limited number fine yearling hens 
a 10 weeks old pullets. Photos and prices on Feque vst 


| SPRINGDALE POULTRY FARM. _Rummerfele 


enter into the shippinz of 
eges by our advertisers and the A of same by 
our oubeortbers that the ——- of this paper cain t 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they Ky ‘ae hatehing of eas. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry amd egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








4 ap es Poe Space 


~_ 
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July 1, 1916 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINF RREEDERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 


“““—“'_'—_ 








Iie is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd » 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, hniat dada 19, 1915 


being sired by Kiug luntiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
;-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korindy) k 


e.H.KNAPPa' son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


rive Sty. bor full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














EAST RIVER GRADE 


Holsteins 


FOR SALE 


50 FRESH COWS. large producers. COME 
AND SEE THEM MILKED. 

40 cows due to calve soon, all in calf to full 
blooded bulls. 

40 heifers, ten days to six = old. 

15 sapiananed bulls, one month wo years old, 
some sired by a son of Pontiac ‘Korndske 

25 ae fine registered heifers, an extra. well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are 

20 registered cows with A. BR. O. backing. 


Bell Phone 14-F5 McGraw 43-F2 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 














MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Start a Holstein herd, 
price will never be any lower 
and they grow into money while 
you sleep. Holstein heifer 
calves 10 days old $10 to $15. 
Grade bull calves $10. Five 
heifers 6 to 8 weeks old, finely 
marked and in prime condition, 


$25. A pair of these heifers and 
a registe bull, 4 weeks old, for 
Ler _ grandsons of Pon- 





Cornucopia from 

33 Ibs. of butter in 7 ay hiso 2 

calves 6 weeks => ag individuals. 
igree, oto and pi 

we ‘erLis. Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N Y. 


tiac 
registered heifer 
Write for 





Registered Holsteins 


Carload of yearling heifers, well bred, nicely 
marked, no culls, not bred now but will breed 
same to 30 Ib bull if desired. Carload nice grade 
yearlings, also 2-yr olds and fall cows. Regis- 
tered cows of all kinds. Write your wants. 


« A. Leach, Cortland, New York 























H olstein - Friesian Bull 
FIRST $60.00 panes 


CHECK 
3 A son of King Pontiac Pistertje De Kol who 
= is from a twice-32-Ib cow, and sired by a 25-1) 
son of King of the Pontiacs, Dam is a cow of 


good capacity. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


Stevens Brothers Company, 


ian 

















COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 


Pure Bred Holstein Bux 


Born in January 1916. He is sired by Aagzio 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad Sth No 72926, a 51 Ib son 
of the great Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, sire of 
102 A. BR. O. daughters. The dam of this bull calf 
has a@ record of over 18 Ibs. butter in 7 days. This 
bull is more black than white, is a nice straight 
individual and $50 will buy him if taken soon. 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


40 4's Holstein Cows 


that are fresh; also 25 cows that are 

due to freshen in Aug. and Sept. These 

are good, heavy producers, well marked, 

and in excellent condition. 

A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. Y. 
—_= Sire’s 


$50 BUYS dam made 25.77 tbs. at 3 


years, her full sister 36.15 Ibs., and her own dam 
30.47 Ibs. m of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis. DB. H. BARTON, } 2 
Ivory B. Foster, Owego, N. ¥. Address Barton, N. Y. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Frity Konigen, ose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. oR - HERKIMER, N. Y. 


$75—Buys This Bull—75 


Born Feb. 12, 1916. A.large, well-grown calf. He is 
a a@tandson of King Korndyke Sadie. Vale and King 
of the Pontiacs. Enough said. Buy while young - 
let him grow into money. . D. Bobens, Poland, N. 








large, i. a calf, 
19 











BOteraa out CALF, born Feb. 1, 1916; more white 
A.R.O. average of dam, sire’s dam and sire ‘s 
ae os een Te, 810.8 Ibs 2 milk, 25.04 Ibs. butter; semi- 
Srieial, 17,0 bs. milk, 832.14 de, better, overage pe 
test for the ~ 4 3.890 per cent. ¢ ‘or al 
him. Geo. . STEVENSON & Sons, Clarks it. Pa. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


= lividual, % white. Grandson of King of the 
ion att Sabarame Farm . Baldwinsville, N.Y. 








3 REGISTERED Guernsey Cows 
Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 


$50. Grandson of Langwater Peerless. 
CLAIR G. WEEKS, SURPRISE, N. Y. 


Fosterfeld’s Registered Jerseys 


“Eon. Heifers and Calves. Prices low. 
Chas. G. Foster, P. O. Box 173, Morristown. N. J. 


Registered Ayrshires save 


= of breeding, all ages, both sexes; come and look them 
JOHN M. LEWIS. ALFRED STATION, N. Y. 











HOLSTEIN BUILL CALF. 


30- ot. ball 4 heneeees Sas lantha yh Bag yd 
an ce le 
ihe 3 "RLATR, - - = WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 








SUM Mis! MD A NALA 


Two Yearling Guernsey 


BULLS 
Jor Sale 


Nicely marked and good 
individuals. 
Prices reasonable. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York 





a 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. The 
best lot of springers in Cortland Co. 50 cows just 
fresh; large producers. ‘They will please you. 
One carload of fine young cows, due to freshen in 
Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head. 25 
well bred and nicely —, two and three-year- 
old heifers at each. All to a goed, 
registered bull. A few registered Holstein cows, 
heifers, calves ine service bulls at. low prices. 
Come and see 

mF. SAUNDERS. ‘& SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Bell phone 116 














UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 
for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, Ist, 48944; A R. O. 
record 11494.70 Ibs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 
This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., Ispwich, Mass. 





Vanderkamp Farms 
J UDGE S EGIS oe ry oe breed 


3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-Ib. daughter. 
The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 


has now 18 two-year-two-m« mths-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.555 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He | 
has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- 


butter in 7 days swith 

and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fut. 
A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams. 
F. c. SOULE & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Spot Farm Helosaine $15 


Supply sold to August Ist, place 
your order now for 7-8 Holstein 
heifer calves $15 each, express paid 
in lota of 6, to deliver in Sept. 
Oct. and Nov. 12 registered 
heifers $150 each. 11 registered 
ifer calves $100 each, registered 
beife $25 up. tae tae grade 
eifers, istered anc i grade 
and Berkshire pigs. 


Joba C. Reagan, Tully, N. ¥. 


aging 26.511 Ibs 




















. junior | 


5% fat, | 


QO. I. C. 
Registered Pigs 


GRADE UP | 


The get of ‘‘Colonel Lee,”’ 
champion boar. Can deliver 
eight weeks old. Both sexes. 


Price $10.00. | 
. Price $1 
GREENBRAES FARM 


MONROE, NEW YORK 














Bedminister Berkshires 


Herd Kor + Majestic Boy, 146407. Mentor’® 

Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke SOth, 168400. 

Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
» Special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


BERKSHIRE HERD BOARS 
Sons us of Superb Lad 22 y Supertes ang 


out o 





LARGE PROLIFIC. 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready lor - 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. - 








entree, 


~« ‘Tywacana Berkshires 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594,admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I..N.¥ = 


seeaanrentagstanerines, 


soeotenannent 


11 











Berkshires of Quality | 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros- 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 


J.T. Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0 











Among our spring litters we have a 

— more outstanding young boars, good enough 

to place at the head of any select Berkshire herd. 

Buy them when young at a reasonable price. Satis- 

faction \ao-w CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK 
FARM, G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa 


PenshurstBerkshires 


Special—Y oung Boars with size and quality. Ready 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Duke of 
Suseex 6th. A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA 








Large Berkshires at H: ighwood 


Seventy selected fall boars, weighing in growing 
rig, not fat, 225 to 320 pounds at six and seven 
months. .Sired by thousand pound boars. 
not buy bigger or better ones. Send for list. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N Y. 


Hinchey Homestead 








offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7, 
1916. These pig$ are nice individuals and well 
grown. Price $15 F. 0. B. Rochester, N.. Y. 


W. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





For Sale fi", Poland Chinas 
Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice lot of 


Write today. G. Farmdale, Ohio. 


Will offer ont eer. for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM, - - 


Registered O. I. C. & Chester White | 





! 
! 
} 
pigs. Write for special 30- a prices on young pigs. | 
1 
' 
| 


LINWOOD, N. Y. 





Pigs at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 
U and get first choice. 
] a. P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





Big Type Poland China| 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you = nearest I 
have $o your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, O. 


; DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook PON0GaEns. Assn 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not —% d. 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, » Ee | 




















FOR SALE 


Three heifers and one bull calf, unrelated, for $400, 
F. O. B., with all papers. Bull 4 months old 4-5 
white, sired by Sir Rose Segis Korndyke, whose three 
ee dams and one sister average 32.89 Ibs. butter in 
ays, 
Seating Korndyke. 
breedi 
MADISON LAKB STOCK FARM, 


$150.00 


Buys A a BARLING HOLSTEIN BULL 


dam 18 Ib. two-year-old, from 33-Ib. son of 
Heifers have best of A. B. O. 


Solsville, N. ¥. 








ice; dam has a 2-pound record. 
ir AE. write for }- EE peal gree. 
W. H. MACB, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


PO 








Oy 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calv 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, al 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 








. . 
Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
$100. Write for pedigree to 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





Grade Guernseys, cows, heifers and bulls. 
Mampshire Swine, all ages, best of breeding. 
LOOUST LAWN FARM 


Bird-In-Hand, Lancaster Oo., Pena. 


REGISTERED 
For Sale GUERNSEY BULLS 
us. EW. Me. GuIMES,  ” SATAWISSA. PENN’ A, 


One choice bred Holstein yearling service bull, price $95 
without the papers. with them $100. Also a two-month 
bull, dam has three yearly records, price $75. Send 
for photos and breeding BROWN BROS., Ideal 
Dairy Farm, Canton, St Lawrence Co. N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and Grooms 
independent with ey ——F Every branch of 

the business tanght in five weeks. Write today os ~ 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering. 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, If. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 

















Mulefoot Hog gs 


lest breeder in the state. Fetiorss stock s _ 
SAMOBL JOHNS, Box 19 WILMINGTON, 


Meadowtiew Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALILIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine | 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT, 


Fine O. I. C. Pigs Sliver | 





| 
| 








| and Cross Bred 








BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to fa arrow in J and August, $50 each. 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

Size as well as Quality’’ our motte 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 








Woodrow Farm<i? | 


We beg to announce that we ave nothing to offer 





for sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. = 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow”’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pu E 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘‘Monroe Chief*’ and some 
summer farrowed gilts from prize-winning sows. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, 


Lakeside Berkshires 


are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 

or money refunded. Prices . very 

reasonable. Write for free catalo 

H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST. 
Registered 


Logan Elm Herd bis 


avung stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreish rach, P. O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co.. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN, ae mS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0 


BORSE BREEDERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one*‘to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥ 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If it’s Shetiend Ponies be have them The 
quality you went at ap sy are willing to 
pay. Address wt Ea oy D ‘or catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS, NorthBenton,0 


i 
; 








N. a 





PA. 





» Ohio 




















PONIES 


all ages, - solid or spotted colors at bargain = 
¥, STEWART, ESPYVILLE, 4 





Shetland, Welsh 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Strain | 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, F. C. White, Ci 


Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, serv- 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. BE. Barnes, Oxford, N. Y 


West’ s Big Type Duroc Hogs 








220 Ibs. at 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ; ship | Be age A = show sows and bred gilts. 
J. M. WEST. - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 








Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL. 


Springfield Center, N. Y. 


Box 10, 


The Fillmore Farms 


Mlock 





are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Big Holstein 
breeder made 
more sales 
through 
American 
Agriculturist 
than any 


Gentlemen : 


that I have 


New York. 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Regarding the advertisement that I had in the 
American Agriculturist I received more inquiries 
and made mor sales than in any other paper 


inclosed my copy, to be inserted in your columns 
under live stock. 


New York, N. Y. 


ever advertised in. You will find 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN M. LEWIS. 























American Agricuiturist 


A Reconstructed Rebel | 


spend Fourth of July in a different way---By Hilda Richmond 


Margaret decides to 





OTHER, I’m going to 
Aunt Dilly’s to spend 
the Fourth!” announced 
Viargaret Jackson in 
ich a belligerent tone 
hat placid Mrs Jacks¢ 
looked up from the peas 
shi was shelling n 
iid surprise ly 
sick anc jred of spending every he 
day, and many of the days in be 
tween, cooking for a pack of folks I 
cure nothing for, so this time I am 
foiling to run away to Aunt Dilly’s. 
There’s no time for reading nor any- 
thing but cooking ind washing dishes 
Im this house 
What's the matt Peggy asked 
Tom Jackson, using the fami numeé 
for the youngest member of the home 
circle, Sounds like declaration of 
independence 
That's exactly what it is saic 
Margaret, whirling about from he 
work table. “I've sirucl 
\ ebel, in ¢ ‘ ore } r 
the young man 
Oo, a patriot, retorted Margaret 
I suppose if the worthies who signe 
the declaration of independence ad 
failed in their wonderful work the 
yould have heen beheaded for rebe 
but they did not fai f lrun 
o Aunt Dilly’s and leave mother alor 
oO £ the dinner Vess will soon op 
bringing home a pack of her fri ‘ 
t's only because I'm here to or 
and wash dishes that she feels free oO 
invite Tom, Dick and Harr 
Kiear! Hear!’ applauded Tom 
Jackson with a wide g } \ne t 
do you expect to accomplish by 
outbreak, my deur > el rebel or 
patriot?” 
st what I’ve said. Bess wi not 
be so reckless in inviting folks !} < 


and mother and I will get a little peace 


and gq é 


| rather like having the young 
folks,” said Mrs Jackson. “They 
seom so glad to come and the do 
have such good times. And you know 
Perry, that they always help with the 
dinner and the dishes.” 

“Help!” said Margaret with a littl 
snort. “Help! Yes, they moon around 
the kitchen and get undertoot if you 
call that helping Jim Chester is sv 
busy waiting on De and running to 
see if he can do something for her 
that I get all provokea.” 

“You'll be in the same boat some 
day,’ said Mrs Jackson. “When the 
right man comes along you'll want 
him tagging after you just as—” 

“lll never be so silly as the girls 
for anything,” cut in the provoked 
virl. “I'm going to have one quiet 
day tomorrow and I’m going to tell 
Bess just why I’ve gone if she asks 
when I get back Silly, mushy things. 
Probably they'll never miss me, but 


when Bess finds out that you have had 
everything to do alone, mother, she'll 
come to her senses She knows you 
can’t stand everything.’ 

True to her word Margaret Jackson 
set out on the morning of the Fourth 
of July with a book under her arm 
to walk the three miles to Aunt Dilly 
Peterson's to spend the day. Nobody 
could complain of excitement at Aunt 
Dilly’s, for she lived far back from 
the high road and nothing ever hap- 
pened at her small house except an 
oceasional call from some member of 
her family connections. It was an 
ideal*place to rest and loaf for Aunt 
Dilly never made much of meals, but 
set forth a bowl of bread and milk for 
herself and any guest who happened 
along. Nobody ever “put out” Mrs 
Peterson by happening in unexpect- 
People who did not like bread 
for their midday meal soon 
avoid the premises so 
everything flowed along serenely in 
the little cottage where the old lady 
lived with her equally old maid-of-all- 
work. Margaret had been a “tom- 
bov” in her younger years and now at 
athletic, 


euly. 
and milk 
learned to 


the age of eighteen was an 
robust, sun-burned country maiden 
vho had a healthy contempt for most 


ot the things other girls hold dear at 
that age. 
ler first half mile lay through a 
n woodland and Margaret stopped 


o read and rest under a big oak much 
longer than she _ intended. As she 
reached high road for the two-mile 
tramp down to the private road lead- 
ing to her aunt’s place, she noticed 
that the sky had the appearance of a 
storm and she quickened her pace a 

ttle In her stout shoes, simple 
gingham dress and old hat she did 
ot mind a few drops of rain, how- 
if she was to spend the day with 


cver, 

int Dill) she must make up for lost 
time 

Fut in less than half an hour the 


broke and she was soon a very 
road was lonely 


orlorn object. The 


and there was no place to take shelter, 
sO 1 n she saw a buggy coming at 
a pood pace she rejoiced. The light- 
ning flashing and the thunder 
rolling, and while she was not 


particularly afraid, she was most un- 
comfortable. 


Get in quick!"’ commanded a firm 
oice as the man in the buggy with 
ditheulty parted the wheels and con- 
rolied = the lively, frightened horse. 
Yu re drenched! * I must get vou 
o the nearest farmhouse and dry 
othes or you will be ill Hurry!" 

Margaret climbed in as fast as her 
et clothes would allow, and sat hud 
died as far away from the young man 

she could with the stream of dirty 
water trickling down her face from 
the dusty old hat. She recognized at 
once the new village doctor, Herbert 
Morris, and almost wished she had re- 
fused to ride with him. Dr Morris 

as the pink of perfection in clothes, 
and was already building up a larg« 
and lucrative practice among people 
ho were tired of sloppy old Dr 
Jasper 

M ster lives about a mile far- 
her on said Margaret faintly, as the 
our man made move to turn in 

the first farmhouse. “Please take 
rie o her house.” 

The storm seemed at its very worst 
when they reached the home of Mary 
Jackson Burke, but the men of the 
family were working in the barn and 

ey threw wide the barn doors to 
receive the siorm-beaten pair. Mar- 


garet was helped to the house during 
the first lull to receive attention from 
her sister, while the young doctor, who 
as not soaked at all, remained in 
he barn with the men until the rain 
as falling gently and the lightning 
about over. 


Fine Feathers Make Fine_ Birds 


“Walking to Aunt Dilly’s to spend 
; ricd Mary Burke in 
when saw her be- 

“Why, I thought you 
have a lot of company 


€ ai y: 
aumazement 
draggled sister. 
] ‘Ss were to 
todny ?” 

We were, but I took a sudden no- 
tion to go to Aunt Dilly’s.”’ 
‘Come right up to my 
Mrs Purke ‘lll have you 
dry things in a jiffy. You 

ke cold.” 

I'm not coing to 
things,” said Margaret obstinately, as 
her sister laid out a dainty white 
dress, white pumps and various pretty 
things on the bed. “Give me one of 
your gingham house dresses and an 
apron.” 

“Nonsense! 
those clothes. 


she 


room,” said 
dressed in 
must not 


wear your best 


You get right into 
Dr Morris will stay for 
dinner as it is just ready and you 
can’t put on a house Here! 
Let me rub your hair dry. how 
nicely it curls! You go ahead with 
the shoes and stockings while I do 


dress 
See 


your hair. Then I must run down 
and get the dinner ready. It is late.” 

As Margaret drew on the silk stock- 
ings and the pretty white shoes she 
felt a sudden sense of enjoyment that 
she had never before experienced. She 
took a look at the stylishly arranged 
shair the girl in the mirror boasted 
and she turned pink with surprise. 
“Well, if that doctor does stay for 
dinner he'll find I look slightly dif- 
ferent from the girl in the buggy,” she 
said to the girl in the mirror com- 
placently. “Maybe he won't wait for 
dinner, thousgh.”’ 

But he did. The storm took a fresh 
start and the hungry young man was 
glad for the shelter and the delicious 
dinner his hostess set before him. 
They were all in the dining room 
when Margaret fluttered downstairs 
a radiant vision in white quite dif- 
ferent from ihe forlorn maiden of the 
storm. She could not help seeing the 
start of surprise the well-bred doctor 
could not help making as he saw the 


transformation, and she enjoyed the 
deference with which he placed her 
chair at the table. Her brother-in 


law, in response to a 
sure of his wife’s foot unr 
refrained from any jokes, 
ner proceeded leisurely and happily 
along safe conventional channels. 
“What shall I do Mary?” asked Mrs 


vigorous .pres- 
der the table, 
und the din- 


garet breathlessly as the skies 
cleared after dinner and she sought 
her sister who was setting away the 


perishable foods in the kitchen-during 
a brief absence from the sitting room. 
“Dr Morris insists that he will drive 
me home and I can’t let him. I can't 
put on those horrid shoes,” indicating 
with a scornful push the stout foot- 
gear now dry and stiff by the kitchen 


range. “And that dress looks like 
sixty.” ; 
“It always did,’’ Mrs Burke could 


not resist saying. ‘Don’t worry, dear. 
You wear my clothes home and he'll 
never know what dreadful things 
you’ve been wearing. He’s a nice. 
companionable young man and you 
ought to be proud of his attentions. 
Let him take you home and then in- 


troduce him to the folks. He de- 
serves some consideration for bring- 
ing you here safe through all that 
thunder and lightning.” 

“Put Tom and the rest will tease 
me!" lamented Margaret with very 
red cheeks. 


“Suppose hey do. You've teased 
them, haven’t you?” 


There was no help for it and really 


Margaret did not want to get out of 
riding home beside the . handsome 


so they set out leisurely 


young 
rain was surely over. 


as soon 


man, 
ag the 


- 

The whole landscape was washed ea- 
quisitely clean and to the young girl 
long accustomed to beautiful sights it 
seemed as if Nature had never been 
so kind to the warm old earth as on 
this July day. ~All the angry emo- 
tions of the morning had subsided and 
she was at peace with the whole 
world. She did not in the least real- 
ize that the events of the day and her 
pretty clothes had anything to do 
with the happiness, but only knew 
that she was in a state of blissful con- 
tent. 

“Well, if it isn’t Dr Morris bringing 


a young lady here with him!” ex- 
claimed Tom Jackson looking out 
that afternoon. “He must be out 
making calls and lost his way.” 
No Teasing Allowed 
“Tom, you come right in here a 
minute!” commanded Bess breath- 


lessly. ‘“‘Mary has been trying to get 
us for the last hour, but the storm has 
disturbed the telephone service. 
That’s our Peggy with Dr Morris. I'll 
tell you all about it later. No teasing, 
mind! Do exactly as I tell you and 
we'll tame Peg for onée.” 

“That's not Peg in those 
gasped Tom. “You're mis—’ then 
his jaw. dropped as he Saw it was 
Margaret, but in clothes entirely 
foreign to that young lady’s ward- 
robe. “Well, I'll ~be jiggered!’’ .he 
finished, sitting down heavily in a hall 
chair. 

But Bess was equal to the occasion. 
“Why, DrMorris, how do you do?” 
she said warmly, shaking hands with 
the young man. “We never can thank 


togs!” 


you enough for bringing Margaret 
home. Mother and all of us were so 
worricd until we got Mary’s message 


that she was safe with her. Come in! 
Mother, this is Dr Morris! I don’t 
think you've ever met him. You will 
want to thank him for bringing Mar- 
garet home safely.” r 
Under cover of all_these greetings 
the crimsoned cheeks of Margaret 
cooled down a little and she was able 
to talk naturally. Tom came forward 
in manly fashion to greet the new- 
comer and the circle of guests who 
had been rainbound in the Jackson 
home widened to admit the two who 
had been rainbound in the burke 
home. Altogether it was a delightful 


afternoon and it passed all too 
quickly. 
“You must al) stay to supper,” said 


Mrs Jackson hospitably. “It is only to 

be a cold lunch, but we want you with 

us.”’ - 

Margaret rose to help prepare the 

evening meal, but her sister gently 

pressed her back into her seat. 
*“You’ve had a hard day, dear,” 











she said, “so you must rest up. 
I'll help mother, and Tom and 
Jim will lend a hand so you will 
not be needed.” 

Before the young doctor de- 
parted he had made an engage- 
ment to take Margaret to the 
next concert in the village and 
her parents had heartily invited 


him to call again, an invitation 
that the young lady timidly sec- 
onded. Tom Jackson kept with- 
in bounds until the last guest 
was gone and his sister stood 
a moment in the living room 
smoothing the white ribbon 
sash with fingers not accus- 


tomed to such things. 

“IT just want to tell you all 
that I’m sorry I said what I did 
about company and the Fourth 
and all,” she said timidly, while 
her cheeks burned like roses. 


“You've been awfully nice to 
me today and I thank you all.” 
“Tired of being a_ rebel?” 


who was on the 
sup- 


teased Tom, 
point of bursting from 
pressed fun. 

“Now, Tom, you run right to 
bed,’” admonished Bess, putting 
an arm about Margaret gently. 
“T'm going to get Margaret a 
lot of new clothes before Dr 
Morris has a chance to get back 
to this house, and she’s going to 
be like other girls. You know 
they did with the rebels after 
the Civil war, don’t you? They 
reconstructed them. And that’s 
what’s happened to Peggy. 
She’s a_ reconstructed rebel, 
that’s all.” 

“And TI like it,” said the 
young girl happily.‘“‘I don’t de- 
serve it, but it’s better than be- 
ing either a patriot or a rebel.” 





A dejected man entered and 
said to the clerk: 

“T want a quarter’s worth of 
carbolic acid.” 

“Sorry,” said the clerk; “you 
got into the wrong store. We 
deal only in hardware, but we 








Another Occasion Where Forethought Will Be Better Than Afterthought 


have a choice line of ropes, 
razors and revolvers.” 
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ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES 


An exciting mystery and double-identity story 


Adventurers Meet Again---I 


HEN you are really 
hungry, and have pre- 
cisely one and _  six- 
pence to spend upon 
your dinner, the prob- 
lem is one which 
requires a certain 
amount of considera- 
tion. I hesitated for some time be- 
tween ‘’s and *s. 

At they give you four quite 
decent courses for a shilling, which 
leaves sixpence over for a drink and 
a tip for the waiter. Jn the other 
hand, the tablecloths are generally 
dirty, and the atmosphere of the 
place about as poisonous as that of 
a Chinese josshouse. And food being 
my chief consideration at the mo- 
ment I finally decided on Parelli’s. 

When I pushed open the door the 
first person I caught sight of was 
Billy Logan. For a moment I 
thought I must be mistaken, but a 
second glance showed to me a long, 
red scar running from his hair to the 
corner of the eye, which he had 
brought away. with him as a lasting 
memento of an unsuccessful scrimage 
years ago. 

He was eating, and I walked over 
to the table without his seeing me. 

Hello Billy!” I said. “What on 
earth are you doing in this peaceful 
town?” 

He looked up with a start. 

“Why, it is Jack! Jack Burton!” he 
eried. “Good Lord, man, I thought 
you were dead and buried.” 

I pulled up a chair and seated my- 
self next to him. 

“Sorry ?” 

“It was Goldley,” explained Billy, 
reaching across and gripping my hand 
as though to make sure that I was 
really flesh and blood. “He told me 
that you’d been knocked on the head 
at some forsaken place in Bolivia.” 

“Yes,” I said dryly. “I believe 
there was a report to that effect. It 
suited me not to contradict it.” 

Billy grinned. ‘Well, I was a bit 
dcubtful about it at the time. I 
couldn’t see you getting wiped out 
by a dago.”’ 

“IT precious nearly was, all the 
same,” I said. “Here, waiter, table 
d’hote and a bottle of lager.” 

“You're dining with me,” 
rupted Billy. 

“In that case,’”’ I said, “I'll havea 
bottle of burgundy instead of the 
lager.” 

“Bring two,” cailed out Silly. 
“And now let’s hear all about it,” he 
added as the waiter slid rapidly away. 
“Last time I saw you was at that lit- 
tle dust-up we had in Buenos Aires. 
D’you remember ?”’ 

“IT do, Billy,” I said. “It was on 
account of that I went for a health 
trip to Bolivia.” . 

tilly chuckled. “I gather you 

didn’t exactly find it.” 6 
I lit a cigaret pending the arrival 

of the first course. 

“ft found something better than 
health, Billy,” I said. “I found gold.” 

“Lord!” said Billy. “Where?” 

“TJ don’t think it’s got a name,” [I 
replied. “Anyhow, I didn’t wait to 
find out. I was on my own, and the 
whole country was stiff with Indians. 
Look here.” 

I pulled up my sleeve and showed 
him .the traces of a very handsome 
pucker left by a well-directed arrow. 
“That’s one of their visiting cards,” I 
added. 

Billy looked at it with the eye of a 
connoisseur. 

“You’re lucky it wasn’t poisoned,” 
he remarked. ‘““What about the gold?” 

“T can find the place again ail 
right,” I said, “but I want money. 
It’s not a one-man job. That’s why 
I came to London.” 

“Got it?” 

I shook my head. “On the con- 
trary, I’ve spent what I had. They’re 
a shy lot here, Billy.. I shall have to 
try New York. 

“You’re about right,” answered 
Billy. ‘Unless you roll up in a frock 
coat, with introductions, the average 
Britisher’s got no manner of use for 
you. You'll do better in the States. 
When are you going?” 

“As soon as I can get a ship,” I 
replied. “I’ve hung on here till I've 
got just enough left to square my bill. 
Tcmorrow I shall go down on _ the 
docks and sign on in the first boat 
that will take me.” 

“T wish I was coming with you,” 
said Billy wistfully. 

“Why not?” I suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“T'm putting in for*a job,” he ex- 
Plained; “some prospecting business 
in Mexico that Maxwells’ are running. 
They’ve kept me hanging about for 














inter- 


By Victor Bridges 


six weeks, so I may as well see it out 
now.” 

“Well, give me an address of some 
kind,” I said. “In case my business 
comes off and yours doesn't, I'd like 
to have you with. me.” 

Billy pulled out a pencil and a bit 
of paper and scribbled down a few 
words. 

“This is where ['m_ staying,” he 
said: “34 Vauxhall road. I'll tell 'em 
where to forward letters when ‘I 
leave.” 

I put the paper in my pocket and 
turned my attention to the sardines 
and potato salad which the waiter 
had just dumped down in front of me. 
Billy’s two bottles of wine, which ar- 
rived immediately afterward, soon put 
us into a cheerfully reminiscent mood, 
and throughout dinner we _ yarned 
away about old friends and old days 
in the Argentine, where five years be- 
fore we had first run across each 
other. 

A Strange Coincidence 


T suggested winding up the evening 
at a music hall; but Billy, unfor- 
tunately, had some appointment con- 
nected with his job, which prevented 
him from coming. 

However, he not only paid for din- 
ner, but insisted on lending me a 
couple of sovereigns, which, to tell 
the truth, I was very glad to accept. 
But for this, by the time I had paid 
my bill the next morning I should 
have been practically penniless. 

I said good-by to Lim regretfully 
at the bottom of Gerrard street, 
and then, walking against Leicester 
Square, made my way slowly down 
to the Embankment. I was lodging 
in Chelsea, and [{ though I might 
just as well stroll home as waste 
threepence on a bus. 

It was a fine, soft summer evening, 
with a faint breeze stirring the ‘trees 
and now and then lifting a scrap of 
paper from the roadway and dropping 
it again languidly after it had tum- 
bled it a few yards 
There were not many people on the 





men are naturally cautious—requiring 
to know ae great deal about a 
stranger's record before they care to 
accept his statement. Now, my record, 
though highly interesting to myself, 
had been of a little too checkered a 
nature to inspire confidence in the 
breast of a capitalist whose ideas of 
life are bounded by Lombard street 
and—shall we say ?—Maidenhead? 

At all events, I had failed dismally 
in my purpose, and, as I had told 
Billy, had reached the end of my re- 
sources without getting any further in 
my quest than when I had_ started. 
I was not sorry to feel that it was all 
over. My restless life had ill fitted 
me for the humdrum respectabilities 
of London, and I was beginning to 
regard the streets, the people, and 
indeed everything about me, with 
an intense and ‘ever-growing dis- 
taste. 

It ;is true New York would be as 
bod, or even worse, but I had no real 
intention of wasting much time in 
that shrieking inferno. To start with, 
my funds would not allow it; and, 
in any case, I was beginning to get 
a bit tired of this dreary chase after 
wealth. If I could find a sympathetic 
capitalist in a few days, well and good 
—otherwise, I had quite made up my 
mind not to worry any more about 
the matter. 

Let the gold stop where it was until 
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“Tf you will do what I want,” he said 
slowly, “I will give you ten 
thousand pounds.” 


Embankment, those that were there 
consisting chiefly of engaged couples. 
with here and there a tattered piece 
of human wreckage apparently on the 
lookout for a comfortable open-air 
lodging for the coming night. I 
sauntered slowly on, clinking Billy’s 
two sovereigns in my pocket and 
pondering idly over my own affairs. 
I had left Bolivia four months before 
in high spirits, thinking that for the 
first time in my life I had a chance of 
making some money. 

That I had found gold in richly 
paying quantities I had no shadow of 
doubt, and I felt confident that in 
London I should be able to raise suf- 
ficient capital to get together a proper 
expedition for penetrating the in- 
terior. I knew enough of the Bolivian 
authorities to be sure that, as far as 
state permission went, a generous 
measure of bribery was the only thing 
necessary. 

Seven or eight weeks in England 
had been enough to dash all my high 
hopes.. I suppose English business 
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some traveler more suited to the job 
than I stumbled across it. Life, after 
all, is the first thing, and I was not 
going to waste mine hanging round 
office doors and interviewing fat 
gentlemen in frock coats, when the 
whole world with all its fun and ad- 
venture lay before me. 

Stopping under a lamp and leaning 
over the Embankment, I gazed at the 
lights of a small steamer puffing its 
way busily down the Thames. A 
great desire to get out of this chok- 
ing atmosphere of so-called civiliza- 
tion suddenly gripped me with irre- 
sistible force. 

I seemed to taste the smack of the 
salt sea upon my lips, to smell 
again the warm, sweet breath of the 
open pampas. My heart beat faster 
and stronger, and I found myself 
muttering some lines of Kipling—the 
only poet I’ve ever cared two straws 
about—. 
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The days are sick and cold, and the 
skies are gray and old, 
And the twice-breathed airs grow 
damp; 
And I'd sell my tired soul for the buck- 
ing beam-sea roll 
Of a south Bilbao tramp. 


Yes, that was what I wanted: the 
sea and the sun and the plains and, 
above all, life—raw, naked life, with 
its laughter and its fighting, far away 
from these stifling streets where 

nen’s hearts grow smug and cold i 
threw back my arms and took in a 
deep breath. 

“I can’t stand it,” I muttered haif 


aloud. “I’m out of this for good and 
all.” 
“IT congratulate you,” ssid a vo 


My nerves are under pretty good 
control, but I must confess thal 
jumped a little at this unexpected in- 
terruption. Wheeling round, I found 
myself face to face with a tall, broad- 
shouldered man in evening dress, 
which was half concealed by a long 

overcoat. For a moment his 
features seemed _ strangely 
familiar, and I stared at him, 
wondering where I had seen 
them last. 
Then suddenly the truth 
hit me fair and square. 

| “Good Lord!” I said, “‘are 
you a looking-glass”” 

Except for his clothes, the 
man was the exact image of 






















myself! 

He smiled—a curious smile 
that ended with his lips, and 
had no effect at all on ti 


cold, steady blue eyes th 
were taking in every detail 
of my appearance. 

“A most remarkabie like- 
ness,”” he observed quietly. 
“I. never thought I was so 
good looking.” 

I bowed. 

“And I never realized hoy 
well-dressed I was,” I fe 
turned, in the same half- 
mocking tone. 

It was his turn to start. 
though the motion was al 
most imperceptible. 

“Even our voices!” he 
muttered. “Who was the foo! 
who said that miracles don’! 
happen ?”’ 

I shook my head. 

“The likeness,’ I said, “ap- 
pears to extend to our igno- 


rance.”’ 
There was a short silence, 
during which we still looked 


each other up and down with 
the same frank interest. Ther 
he put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out a slim, cold 
cardcase. 

“My name,” he said, “is 
Stuart Northcote. You may 
have heard of it.” 

He held out a card. 

“I don’t think I showed 
my surprice, though good- 
ness knows I felt it. Liks 
most people in London, [ hast 
certainly heard of Stuer 
Northcote. Indeed, I coul 
hardly have avoided doing so, 
considering that the socicty 
papers had been full of lit- 
tle else but his doings and h 
weaith, ever since he ap- 
neared mysteriously from neo 
where at the beginning of the 
season, and rented Lorn 
Lammersfield’s house in Park 
Lane. 

However, I accepted his 
card without comment, as though 
meeting with a millionaire double 
were- an everyday event in my ex- 
istence. 

“My own name,” I said, “is John 


Burton, I am afraid that a cardcase 
is outside my present scheme of 
things.”’ 


“Well, Mr Burton,” he began delib- 
erately, “‘since chance has thrown u3 
together in this fashion, it seems 4 
pity not to improve our acquaintance, 
If you are in no hurry, perhaps you 
would give me the pleasure of your 
society at supper?” 

I don’t know what it was 
thing in his voice, perhaps—but, any- 
how, I had a curious instinct that he 
was extremely anxious [ should «ac- 
cept. I thought TI would test him 

“It’s very kind of you,” I said with 
a smile, “but, as a matter of fact, I 
have just finished dinner.” 

[To Page 19.1 
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The Second Wife of the sick M’lissy; and thougn the Mary when she “got started,” for she “T ain’t? Well, I shall say my say 
xrief for her suffering may not have was what he mildly termed a “ready out, dead or‘no dead. And you needn't , 
PART HII been so violent as that experienced talker,” and it took her so long to brustle up, because I aint afraid of = 
in Hitty Bell’s illness, it was none the finish! By the uplift of her aggres- any mortal man that ever lived, Lem 
Mary when she came, found him jess poignant and real. For Lem, sive chin he knew that something in Felloes! I don’t believe in the dead 
futilely endeavoring to _ bring her even though clinging to a dead idol in the nature of “a piece of Mary’s takin’ away the rights o’ the livin’, 
back to consciousness, and being ever his faithful way, still keenly resented mind” was to be expected. an’ I don't believe in the dead bein’ 
impatient with the ways of men in the implication that he had no care “Lem,” she began, “I’m going to lamented and befooled over, and the 
general, and Lem in particular since fo; his wife. He was fond of her, if say my say out to you right now. I livin’ bein’ neglected. I don’t have 
he had been the unconscious cause of je hadn’t shown it, and if he hadn't said what I had to say to M’lissy last much respect for a man that forgits 
her only words with her sister, imM- ,nown it, till brought face to face spring, and got set on for my pains, the existence of a wife that lives and 
mediately hustled him out of the with this! and maybe you'll turn me out, but has her bein’ in him, and has wor- 
room, and off for Doctor Elwell. And ovt there in the barn, he you'll hear @ few things before I go! Shiped him for years, like M’lissy has 
M'lissy lay unconscious for’a long prayed that M’lissy might get well, Do you know what made M’lissy sick?” YOu, to moon over a dead woman that , 
time, despite the united efforts of and promised God very humbly that Lem’s big hands worked convul- Rever was true to him. And that’s 
Mary Gordon and the good doctor. jf he had neglected looking out for sively for a second, and he flushed as what you've done, if what M’lissy’s 
When at last she opened her eyes for her welfare in the past, that were she he answered. been ravin’ about is half true., And I 
an instant and saw Mary’s anxious only spared to him, the future would “I deserve anything you say, Mary. Wnt to know where that letter is thi* : 
face, she murmured, confusedly, “The pot find him so remiss. And that he I let her overowrk without noticin’, she’s done so much worryin’ o:¢:, 
letter—Hitty Bell—burned and had neglected her, he owned. Though being pretty busy and all, to say noth- W®@®tin’ to burn before you could rea 
closed them again in a stupor which pot accusing himself as severely as ing of being a_ blockhead. I fee; it ‘cause you love Hitty Bell so, and ; 
lasted many hours. And when again perhaps he might have done had he pretty bad about it, Mary.” mustn't know that Hitty Bell didn’t 
the lids unclosed, the light of reason jeen cognizant of all the circum- Mary was not to be propitiated by C#Te @ snippidoodle for you. You said : 
was obscured. As Mary expressed it, .tances which had led to M’lissy’s ill- any tardy recognition of blame. She M'lissy was tryin’ to build a fire when F 
ooking rebukingly at the distraught jess, he still felt very badly. But intended to have her say out, not for Y0U found her, and it’s my opinion she 
Lem, “She’s plumb out of her head, the thing for which he blamed him- any futile motive of “paying Lem W®* burnin’ a letter, just as she said ; 
and a body’d think her own husband seif was not his lack of love for back,” but because she deemed that = nee ee ak: Wee See oe 
might ‘a’ seen she was going to be y'lissy, only for not noticing that she M’lissy’s happiness, maybe her life. with it? = 
sick long ‘fore now. She's clean wore was overworked. He never dreamed depended on Lem’s knowing thethings , [—I—what_ are you talking 
out, lt, erg = h be a mite sur- that the affection which M’lissy bore that she knew. 2 gee pp Re nage Re eet 
prised 1 — put even as @ Very for him was a fair comrade to that “TF o’nae . Peal s , pic Te rds, aimos 
much deserved punishment Mary which he himself had borne for Hitty You'd. Lateran - = Ay hg Bg By thinking that she, too, was going in- 
ould not put the sickening thought pe) te al pate alpen wan: T heemdong, Sane now that M’lissy was at last in 
. at ae liom ‘ : 9 , ‘ ’ y you and yours. Where’d you and her right mind 
© words She choked the hard Mary banished him entirely from your young ones be if ‘twarnt for os seg . 
sentence back, and went back to the sick room after the very first. M’lissy I'd ‘like to know ? You don’t cadet Pei ate ee 4 an gunge “l 
lssy’s sidk a her teariess eyes She told him because he was no care no more for M'lissy than you do tailin’ a Se ieee, ’ cm 
on one corner of her ample gingham earthly good, and they couldn’t have for one o’ your critters, to my way 0° ‘ter that's inte? ao: alam Armen ght sry 
apron. too many people around nohow. But thinkin’, and that’s flat! Them sassy she rok nee yee — mente. Tek 
When the doctor a moment later her real reasor vas ) M’lissv’s in- , > . . . av io — she may never get well, the doctor 
nt r real reason was poor ] q in- young ones of yours have nigh pes- says mostly ‘cause she don’t. want t 
gave very much the same opinion in coherencies. Long before the happy tered the life outer her ever sence I’m talkin’ alo Hi > Bell a _ 
different words and accompanied by day came when M’lissy’s eyes looked she’s hed the care of ‘em, and she ou act - aoe cook sell, oo 
a queer accusing look which Lem  seeingly into the world again Mary lettin’ ’em and saying nothin’ because Mlissy's eel watts fe A al Pree ged 
could not quite interpret, he heard had learned many things that had they was Hitty Bell's, and she was too askin’ where the letter ie that oe was 
bee. alia 


him out in silence, not trusting his been safely hid for years in her sis- proud to correct ’em if you wouldn't! tryin’ to bura whe t . 
voice to speak one word in reply. It ter’s breast. Things that she resolved, And they're mighty disagreeable for That will explain ge Fe cet ‘his 
was too bitter. He went out to the please God, no ome save perhaps the want of a little correction, too, trouble l'm thiakae’ = 
big barn to think it out. Lem, should ever suspect. And she Lem Felloes! And you settin’ ’em up Light was breaking, at last Lem 

Brain fever, the doctor’ said, would think a while before Lem and pamperin’ ’em because they was wynderstood something of her meaning 
brought on by overwork and worry. should know very much; maybe it Hitty Bell’s Humph! You think you That there was any foundation other 

That was the cause of the accus- warn't best. do great shakes to moon over her pic- than M’lissy’s delirium he did not be- 
ing looks then. M’lissy had been However, in her heart she knew ture, and think to yourself how much lieve. But never before had he heard 
working too hard, and worrying, and well that there were some things happier you was with her than you be Mary “go” for anyone so fiercely But 
he had not noticed. True, he had which, for M’lissy’s sake, ’twere bet- with M’lissy! M'lissy’s wuth forty 0’ what was this letter that he. had 
thought she looked tired, but she ter that Lem should know; she knew, that poor, pitiful snoopin’ thing! You found, could it be something of Hitty 
hadn't said anything about it. M’lissy too, that she must do her part toward needn't turn red, and get fiery, either; Bell’s? Whatever it was, he deter- 
talked about herself anyway. enlightening him. So one day, after I know what I’m talkin’ about! I mined with a grim setting of his lips 


ever 
But how had he been so remiss? the pitiful delirium at length was learned a few things bendin’ over the ’lissy’s sister should never see it 
| Being a fair man, he presently com- well passed, Mary, unable to bear the bed of sickness when M’lissy was Mary seemed to read his thought 
pared mentally the life of Hitty Bell weary expression in M’lissy’s dark crazy-like. There’s things that you “If you ean find that letter Lem 
at set- don't know or I either, rightly, but you read it.- I guess you'll be a wiser 


to that which M’lissy had lived under eyes, resolved to do her part 
his roof, and began to consider that ting Lem right, “tell him a few things they’d make a deal o’ difference in man afterward You read it alone 
. é é 7 


lave sense enough to your feelin’s if you did know them, by yourself. Then burn it, if you want 


he might have been wanting—a little. he’d orter 
Lem had never been given to self- know!” She waylaid him as he was I'd thinkin’!”’ to, and apologize on your lnees to the 
probing, and the time was not yet ripe passing through the roomy old-fash- “You ain’t got no call to say any- wife that’s been faithful all along; the 
Lem's well- thing about the dead, Mary,” began one you ain’t thought enough about to 


for the probe to delve very deeply. ioned hall, in spite of I I 
But there was a heavy dull feeling maneuvered but unavailing attempt Lem, with angry eyes. But Mary cut correct your impident young ones 
of despair in his heart as he thought to avoid her. He always dreaded him short. when they’ve tried to run over her. Go 
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to American Agriculturist for one year 
and to Christian Herald (the national 
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two persons), at the joint rate of two 
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Reply Book for self or other member of 
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fell her you're ashamed of yourself 
for not carin’ more about her, and for 
bein’ took in by that poor thing you 
married first. Tell her you’re ashamed 
and sorry to have passed by her livin’ 
heart to cleave to a false dead one. 
Tell her—’’ But Lem, fumbling in his 
coat for the pieces of crumpled paper, 
had hurried from the room. She sub. 
sided with a satisfied shake of the 
head, and went back up the stairs to 
M’lissy, ruminating as she went. 
“Well, he’s heard the truth for once, 
anyways. And if that letter contains 
what I’m pretty mortal sure it does 


there'll be a change in the’ Felloes 
home fright smart quick, too, The 
idee!” 


Lem hurried to the barn where he 
was quite sure to be undisturbed, to 
ind out about the papers in quietness. 
te climbed into the west bay, which 
was partially filled with the sweet 
smelling new mown hay, and seated 
himself in the midst of its crackling 
fragrance, spreading the crumpled 
sheets out as he did so. He realized 
with a throb of relief that it was not 
Hitty Bell’s writing. He began to read. 

Poor Lem. Not the first by any 
means, in any walk of life, to find 
too late that confidence and affection 
had been misplaced. He read the 
letter through; then with a groan, he 
buried his faee in his hands. Unlike 
M'lissy, he at once grasped tis import, 
and the wrench to his trusting heart 
was a great agonizing torture. Hitty 


Bell! The little butterfly wife that he 
had loved so greatly! Wbom he 
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Shirtwaist, Dress and Negligee 


7760—Ladies’ Shirtwaist—Summery 
and graceful in its lines is this waist, 
which is gathered front and back to a 
“drop yoke” in curved outline. A 
handsome collar is made richer with 
edging and a deep cuff on the short 
sleeve is similarly favored. Silk rib- 
bon for a tie gives a smart finish. 
Whe pattern, 7760, is cut in sizes 34 to 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-iffeh goods, 3 
yards of edging and %-yard of ribbon. 
7768—Children’s Dress—<A type of 
dress that will be popular. with 
mothers and pretty if made in pique, 
gingham, cotton poplin, etc. The 
surplice closing of the front that is 
all rever on one side is the _  dis- 
tinguishing feature. Edging or scal- 
loping provides a neat decoration. A 
belt at a much lowered waistline 
mart:s a skirt section that falls in 
pleated fullness. The sleeves may be 
long or short and finished to match 
the collar. The pattern, 7768, is cut 
in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. 
7791—Ladies’ Negligee—This neg- 
ligee has the deep cape collar in a 
contrasting collar with lace or edg- 
ing for a finish, a trimming that is 
repeated on the sleeve. An elastic 
band at a raised waistline brings the 
fullness into folds, giving a graceful 
fall to the full length skirt section. 
The short length, in dressing sack 
Style, may be substituted if pre- 
ferred. The pattern, 7791, is cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 5% yards of 36- 
inch material with %-yard of goods 
for collar; in the short: length only 
2% yards of goods will be necessary, 


with %-yard for collar. In all one 
material, full length, 5% yards, or 
3% vards for shorter length. 


Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number 
from our Fashion Department, care 
of this paper. 


had mourned so tenderly and long! 
Contemplating, planning eagerly a 
deep wrong te him which a merciful 
death only prevented her from fulfill- 
ing. It was terrible, crushing. 

But it was not the deep humiliation 
for himself, befooled, that caused the 
great tears to trickle through the 
strong fingers pressed against his face. 
No. Nor was it either the thought of 
M'lissy that would come later. It Was 
Hitty; just Hitty. He had loved her, 
idealized her so. And her smiles, her 
affectionate little ways were all a lie. 
She herself a lie, a false thing! It was 
for this he grieved, this which he had 
lost, the faith in his love, It was al- 
most like losing God. 

He thought it all out, step by step. 
He grieved over his lost faith pain- 
fully. But as the hours wore on his 
mind reverted to M’lissy, the wife who 
had been true. What was it Mary had 
said? That M’lissy had worshiped 
him for years, even as he had wor- 
shiped Hitty Bell. 

It it was true, if M’lissy did love 
him even as he had once, already he 
put it that way, once loved Hitty, then 
it was a sorry life she had lived. Poor 
M’lissy—dear M'lissy, who was true. 

Maybe he could never make it up to 
her. But at least he could ask her to 
forgive him, and they would start life 
anew. 

She was burning the letter. She 
would have saved him Alt this humil- 
iation and loss of faith had an All- 
seeing Providence allowed her. But 
God had meant him to know, had 
meant them both to know. She would 
have kept the knowledge of Hitty 
Bell’s duplicity and continued to take 
second place. Perhaps she would not 
forgive him now. . Perhaps his neglect 
had fostered in her the indifference 
that is the death of love. 

Altogether Lem had a hard time 
with his searing conscience, his doubts, 
and fears. f 

“When can I see M'lissy?” he asked 
Mary the next day. It seemed that he 
could not wait to have the new under. 
standing with M’'lissy, to ask her to 
start over again. 

“T don’t know. M’lissy’s too weak 
to be bothered much,” said Mary, 
wearily. “Seem’s if she didn’t want 
to get strong, noways! I don’t know 
but if you went in it might chirk her 
up, and I don’t know but then again 
it mightn’t.” 

“I don’t believe ‘twould hurt her, 
just for a minute, Mary,” Lem’s voice 
took on a peculiar and unusual plead- 
ing note, and arrested for an instant 
by the sound, Mary looked up into the 
strong, kind face, with its new look of 
humility and pain, and understood. 
Her strong hand rested for a moment 
on his shoulder, reassuringly, but her 
words were pleading, too. 

“Well, just for a minute. Lem.” 
Her voice broke. The sister upstairs 
was very dear to her. “Lem do some- 
thing, say something, that will make 
her want to live! She's cared for you 
so long, and did for you, and ll! 
Don’t you care for her at all, Lem?” 

Lem did not-answer her. He opened 
the door carefully, and paused on the 
threshold of his wife’s sick chamber. 
M’lissy lay with her tired eyes closed, 
one thin hand stretched against the 
coverlet so wan and white! A great 
wave of longing, of pity for the frail 
woman before him, and yes, of love for 
her, welled up in her husband’s heart 
at last. He closed the door gently be- 
hind him, and went softly across the 
intervening space, sinking tov,his knees 
beside the bed. Was she asleep, he 
wondered ? 

She was speaking. 
Mary. 

“You are so good. Go and rest, sis- 
ter.”” The words sounded far a.vay be- 
cause the voice was so very weak. 

Lem reached out and took the white 
fingers in his own. She recognized the 
different touch, and her opening eyes 
met the familiar eyes of her husband, 
with their strangely new and humbled 
express o> 

“M’lissy,"" he whispered, _ softly, 
drawing the thin fingers to his face. 
““M’lissy!”’ 

M’lissy’s fingers tightened a 
over his, and she smiled faintly. 
all right, Lem. Don't worry.” 

Lem’s eyes were dim, she was so 
very weak! 

“M’lissy,”” he whispered again, “‘for- 
give me. I’ve been a fool all these 
Many years. But I know it now, 
M’lissy. Forgive me, and try and get 
well. And love me, M’lissy. I want 
you so much.” 

A wonderful light of happiness 
shone in M’lissy’s wan face. The eyes 
that met Lem’s were filled with all the 
love, the forgotten pain, and selfless 
renunciation of all the ages. In their 
depths Lem read a wavering question. 
He leaned toward her, nearer, nearer, 
till his lips met hers. 

“Yes, M’lissy,” he answered broken. 
ly, “I do. God knows I do?” 


{The End.} 


She thought it 


trifle 
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The Hens Are Jealous 


“My dear,” said the professor’s 
wife, “the hens have scratched up all 
that eggplant seed you sowed.” 

“Ah! jealousy!” mused ‘the pro- 
fessor. And he sat down and wrote a 
twenty-page article on the Develop- 
ment of envy in the minds of the 
lower bibeds. 
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Dandelions 
MARGARET S. TENNENT 

"Tis you, Mister Sunshine, ‘tis you I 
should thank, 

For bringing that beautiful yellow- 
green bank, 

Right there on the spot where a few 
weeks ago. 

There lay a deep drift of the. whitest 
of snow. 

How could I conceive that down under 
the cold, 

Were little green babies with faces of 


gold, 

All huddling together and keeping so 
still, 

While winter was howling and blowing 
so chill? 


And what did you tell them, and how 


could they hear 
That up-springing 
covered ear, 
And answer so quickly 
ring 


Announcing to them the warm message 
of spring? 


call in a frost- 


your telephone 


O millions of faces are greeting the sun, 
A-laughing and flirting away every 


one— 
The Dandelion children a-play in the 


grass, 
With smiles for the sunbeans that con- 
stantly pass. 


When ev’ning comes on and the pray'’rs 
are all said 


They pull their green hood-lets right 
over their head, 

And there in the grasses all covered 
with dew, 

They sleep till the sunshine awakes 
them anew. 

"Tis you, Mister Sunshine, ‘tis you I 
should thank, 

For bringing that beautiful yellow- 


green bank, 


With all the bright faces a-nod in the 


sun— 
I love you, I love, you, I love ev’ry one. 





Our Vacation 
MARYLANDER 
A few of us, after many discourage- 
mente because of the money question, 


arranged to have a ten days’ rest on 


an old river shore in Maryland, hav- 
ing heard that a two-roomed cottage, 
a sail boat and the use of a bowling 
alley located on a shady part of the 
shore could be had for a nominal sum. 
I must add if the small outlay of 
money was a drawing card an equally 
important one was the unexcelled fish- 
ing available for our Isaac Waltons; 
they must have their heart’s desire 
gratified. 

To reach Wayfarer'’s Rest by train 
would cost nearly two dollars for each, 
so one of the wise men (a husband on 
pleasure bent) proposed we hire the 
motor truck of a neighbor and with 
our “goods and chattels’ go to our 
recreation ground. What mattered if 
the truck was made solely for freight 
other than human’? Our bumps and 
bruises would mend while we lounged 
in luxurious ease and thought how 
little the ride cost us—fifty cents. 

Arrived, we found two clean rooms 
with cots lined end up against the 
walls; the upstairs room was used by 
the women and children, downstairs 
was the men’s sanctum sanctorum. 
There was a woman who desired to 
cook for us, we desired this even more 
than she, so a bargain was struck. 
The corn cakes every morning were 
good beyond telling. We loved every- 
thing, we raved over the shade trees 
and sunsets as if we came from a city 
of narrow streets and high walls. We 
also found folks on the nearby farms 
most hospitable, they sent us roasting 
ears, tomatoes, chocolate cakes, angel 
food and so many delectable things 
that we gave a supper one evening 
and invited these new friends. One 
girl in ovr party had her guitar and 
some evenings while she played we 


sang all the old tunes we could re- 
member, our new friends coming to 
enjoy-the evenings with us. The men 


enjoyed the bowling immensely. 

The women wore short khaki skirts, 
tan shoes and white waists for morn- 
ing; all had bathing suits and a “dip” 
was taken every morning, when we 
floated, splashed and swam just as 
merrily as the little children of the 
party. The sailboat made possible 
delightful fishing trips up the river 
for the men, and several times every- 








“Annie, what’s that noise out in the 
shed?” 

“That’s John, churning and singing 
‘My Country ’tis of Thee.’” 

“Well, tell him that he’ll have to 
strike up a faster tune than that or 
he won't get the churning done by 
sundown.” : 


eee ee ee en ee re eee er eet | 
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body went out with no purpose but a 
sail. 

This trip averaged us a little more 
than four dollars a person. Butter, 
jelly, four, corn meal, ham and other 
Staple things We took with us Milt. 
and fresh meat we bought near our 


grounds. We have a tent, large and 
roomy, that was used at a cump mee 

ing; there are several other tents 
owned in the neighborhood. I have a 
recreation germ right now—it may 


develop something for this summer. 





How to Serve Rice 
MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 

RICE CAKES — Two cups of cold 
boiled rice, one cup of sweet mill: 
one ¢up of flour, in which has bee 
sifted a heaping teaspoon of bakin 
powder, half a teaspoon of salt, two 
teaspoons of sugar, and one well 
beaten egg. Bake as ordinary griddle 
cakes. These make a nice Sunda: 
breakfast dish, for a change. Serv= 
wit! syrup. 

POTATE AND RICE CROQUETTES—On« 
cup of cold boiled and mashed pota 
toes, one cup of cold boiled rice, ons 
well-beaten egg, and a teaspoon of 
salt. Mix all together, gradually add- 
ing one-half cup of sweet milk. Form 
into croquettes, or flat cakes, im- 
merse in flour, and fry in hot fat 

RICE AND HAM WITH Ecos — This 
dish may be served in individual! 
dishes, or not, as liked. Mince cold 
cooked ham, add to it either cold or 
hot plain boiled rice, and when wel! 
mixed, fill the individual dish or 
ramekin half full of the mixture: 
drop an egg on the top of each, sea- 
son with salt and pepper to taste, and 
bake in a quick oven until the egg i 
set. Serve hot in the dishes in which 
it was cooked. 

SCALLOPED RICE WITH CHEESE—Boil 
a cup of rice in salted water for half 
an hour. Do not stir while cooking, 
but shake the pan occasionally. When 
done drain well through a colander, 
and arrange in layers in a deep 
baking-dish, alternating with layers 
of grated American cheese; when all 
the rice has been used, pour over all 
a cup of sweet milk, and dot the top 
with bits of butter. Bake in a quick 


oven, and serve from the dish in 
which it was baked. If the cheese is 
very fresh a little salt should be 


added to each layer. 

SPANISH RIcE—Put into a sauce- 
pan two tablespoons of drippings or 
butter; when very hot add a half cup 
of rice which has been well washed 
and dried. Stir frequently, and when 
browned add one small onion chopped“ 


finely, two tablespoons of cooked 
tomatoes (either fresh or canned) 
and season with salt and  peper. 


and 
hot 


Cover the rice with hot water 
cook until tender, adding more 
water if needed. 

CURRIED RICE WITH CHICKEN—This 
is considered an epicurean dish in 
cities, but may be served at will by 
the farm housewife, who always has 
plenty of chicken at her demand 
It makes an ideal Sunday or guest 
dinner. Cook the chicken as for an 
ordinary stew. Boil the rice in 
salted water. Then proceed as fo!- 
lows to make the curry powder sauc 
Qne~-cup of chicken stock (broth), 
one tablespoon of flour, one _ te- 
spoon of curry powder. (If the famiiy 
is large the stock and _ ingredient: 
must be used in accordance.) Rub 
smooth the butter and flour. Bring the 
stock to the boiling point, add the 
flour paste and cook until the gravy 
thickens, stirring constantly. Stir 
the curry powder into a little of th: 
cold stock, then add to the gravy, 
stirring well. Arrange the chicken 
in a heap in the center of a deen plat- 
ter, surround it with he hot rice, 
and pour the gravy over all. “erve 
very hot. 

RICE CHEESE CAKES—Put over the 
fire a half cup of sweet milk and two 
tablespoons of butter, let heat to the 
boiling point, and then stir into it a 
tablespoon of flour which has been 
mixed with two tablespoons of coid 
boiled rice. When the milk has been 
absorbed add gradually four eggs, 
which have been thoroughly beaten 
and one cup of grated cheese. Sea. 
son with salt, pepper and a dash o? 
cayenne. Remove from the fire an: 
when cold enough to handle, shape 
into small cakes and fry in hot fat. 

RIcE PUDDING WITH GINGER—Cook 
the rice until well done; add sugar to 
taste, one large tablespoon of butter, 
a dash of nutmeg, and two _tabie- 
spoons of preserved ringer after hav- 
ing been cut into small pieces; each 
cup of rice will require one quart of 
Sweet milk. Mix all together thor- 
Oughly, and bake in a moderate 
oven until thick and creamy. Serve 
either hot or cold. This will be found 
of an entirely different flavor from 
the rice pudding containing raisins, 


which every housewife makes oft°> 
The ginger and raisins may Ff 
omitted if. desired and uw very ? 


plain pudding will result. 





Whiniver I’m called on +t 
Gawd an’ me counthry, 
sure that the senior p? *Ckb 
consulted!—f{Mr Dor 
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fuses Carranza’s request to 

the bandits have been suppressed. 
Back row, left to right: 


Wilson’ 
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President 
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Latest Picture of President Wilson and the Entire Cabinet 


s order last week calling out the na- 
action upon the bill to substitute 
militia system. This government re- 
American forces from Mexico until 


Wilson, William G. McAdoo, 


secretary of treasury; 


Daniels, secretary of navy; David F. 
Wilson, labor. 
Front row, left to right: 


D. Baker, Albert §S 


Lane, interior; 


war; 


Thomas W. 


Robert Lansing, secretary of state; 
. Burleson, postmaster-general; 
William C. Redfield, 


Gregory, 
Houston, 


attorney-general; Josephus 
agriculture; William B. 


Newton 
Franklin K. 
commerce. 
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Avocado Tree Insured for $30,000 


HE alligator pear shown here is 


the famous tree near Los 

Angeles that yields $2000 to 
$4000 annually in fruit and cuttings. 
it .is the most valuable tree in the 
world. This tree will stand heavy 
frost, say temperatures as low as 
“> degrees: colder causes damage 
In the milder sections of the United 
States, this fruit tree is desirable for 
the farmyard, as an ornamental, fruit 
and shade tree The fruit is yellow, 
nutty in flavorand of excellent quality. 
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Warren Stone 


EF of the brotherhood « loco- 











Motor Truck Delivery for Milk 


11S one is used by a dairyman 
J near Atlanta, Ga, but various 
forms of trucks are displacing 
the old style milk wagon everywhere. 


kinds of auto trucks will be 
featured in our next issue. 


HI rh rf 
.- motive engineers. As represent- 





ing organized railway em- 
pl es, he refused the railway man- 
agers’ proposal to arbitrate before the 


commerce commission ~ the 
demands -¢-or higher wages. 
men strike, the government 
railroads for military 


Interstat« 
workers 


If the 


may run the 
necessity. 
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Louis Warren Hill 
HO succeeds to the manage- 
ment of the vast estate of the 
late J. J. Hill. The latter 
left no will and his property of 50 to 
500 millions will be divided between 
wife and children. 
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Li-Yuan-Hung, China’s New President 


E WAS vice-president under Shihe 
kai, who died June 6. He ene 
joys the confidence of the 

army, and is said to be popular with 
both conservative and radical leaders. 
If so, the government may continue 
as a republic. 
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Killing Gophers by Gasoline from Auto 


ND other vermin by running 
gasoline into their holes. Plug 
up hole after inserting hose, 


the gas soon will emanate from other 
connecting holes, plug them and soon 
all the 


burrows are saturated with 


the gas which kills the rodents. One 
gallon of gasoline used on an acre of 
oats infested with numerous holes 
did the work so well that not a 
single hole was reopened by any ani- 
ma). 
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Another Man’s Shoes 
{From Page 15.] 


He waved aside the objection. “Well, 
well, a bottle of wine, then. After all, 
one doesn’t meet one’s double every 


There was a four-wheeler trundling 
slowly up the Embankment, and with- 
out waiting for any further reply 
from me he raised his hand and 
beckoned to the driver. 

As the man drew up, a tattered fig- 

ure that had been lounging on one of 
the seats a little farther down sham- 
bied hastily forward as though to 
ypen the door. My eyes happened to 
be on Northcote at the moment, and 
I was amazed at the sudden change 
that came over him. He looked like 
* man in the presence of some immi- 
nent danger. Like a tash his right 
hand traveled to his side pocket with 
a gesture that it was impossible to 
misunderstand. 

“Stand back,” he said harshly. 

The loafer, astonished at his tone, 
stopped abruptly in the circle of white 
light cast by the electric lamp. 

“Beg pardon, guv’nor,” he whined; 
“on’y goin’ to open the door for yer, 
guv nor.” : 

Northcote’s cold blue eyes scruti- 
nized him keenly for a moment. ; 

“That's all right, my man,” he said 
in a rather different voice. “Here you 
are!” 

He flung a silver coin—a half-crown 
it looked like—onto the pavement, and 
with a gasp of amazement the man 
dived to pick it up. As he did so,, 
Northcote, still watching him, stepped 
forward to the cab and flung open the 
door. : # 

“You get in, Mr Burton, will you? 
he said; and then, as I climbed into 
the cab, he turned to the driver. 

“The Milan,” he said curtly, and 
then, following me, slammed the door. 

As we drove away I saw the white 
face of tbe loafer, who had appar- 
ently recovered his coin, staring after 
us out of the lamplight. Northcote 
must have guessed that I had noticed 
his agitation, for he laughed ina rath- 
er forced manner. 

“I dislike those fellows,’ he said. 
“Its foolish, of course—one ought to 
pity the poor devils—but somehow or 
other I can’t stand their coming any- 
where near me.” 

His words were easy and natural 
enough, but they did not convince me 
in the least. I have seen too many 
men in danger of their lives to mis- 
take the symptoms. 

However, the matter being essen- 
tially his business and not mine, I re- 
frained from offering any comments. 
Indeed, I thought it more tactful to 
change the conversation. 

“I’m afraid I’m hardly dressed for 
the Milan,” I said. “I don’t know 
whether it matters.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We will have a’ private room in 
any case,” he replied. “It is more 
comfortable.” ° 

He spoke as though the Milan were 
some sort of Soho pot-house! a 

I was just thinking what a pity it 
was I had wasted such an excellent 
appetite on Parelli’s when the cab 
turned the corner into the Strand. 
Putting his head out of the window, 
Northcote gave some instructions to 
the driver which I was unable to 
catch. Their nature, however, was 
obvious a moment later, for, turning 
to the right just before we reached 
the flaring courtyard of the famous 
restaurant, the man drew up at a 
small side entrance. 

We got out, and Northcote, after 
paying the fare, led the way into the 
hall, where a bland and very respect- 
ful head waiter came forward to 
meet us. 

“I want a private room, and a little 
light supper of some kind,”’ said North- 
cote. 

“Certainly, sir—certainly,”” replied 
the other. “Will you come this way, 
sir?’ 

He guided us down a long, brilliant- 
ly lit corrider, stopping at the end door 
on the left, which he opened. We 
found ourselves in a small but luxu- 
riously furnished room, with a table 
already laid for supper and delight- 
fully decorated with flowers. 

“This room was engaged tonight by 
one of the Russian nobility,’ explained 
our conductor suavely. “The order 
has just been canceled by telephone; 
so, if it will suit you, sir—’”’ 

“It will do excellently,”’ 
Northcote. 

Another waiter who had followed 
us into-the apartment came forward, 
prepared to take our coats and hats. 
Northcote stopped him with a gesture. 

“You can leave them here,” he said. 
Then, turning to the head waiter, he 
added curtly, “I shall be obliged if you 
will attend to’ us yourself.” 

The man bowed and, signaling to 
his assistant to withdraw, presei.ted 


broke in 


tte menu which the latter had 
brought in. Northcote glanced at it 
and then handed it a ss to me. 


“Is there anythin ~rticular that 
you would like?” he a. ked carelessly. 
“Tt fancy the resources of the Milan are 
fairly comprehensive.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“TIT shall be more or less of a spec- 
tator in any case,” I said. “You had 
better settle the question.” 

Northcote looked at the card again, 


and then ordered a couple of dishes 
the names of which conveyed nothing 
to me. 

“And bring upa bottle of 1893 Heid. 
sieck,” he added, “and some of that 
‘old liqueur brandy.” 

The man bowed and, after pulling 
out our chairs from the table, noise- 
lessly left the room. I could not help 
wondering whether the extraordinary 
likeness between Northcote and myself 
had struck him; but if it had, he had 
betrayed no sign of having noticed it. 

“T always think a really good head 
waiter,” I observed, “is the most ex- 
tarordinary work of art in the world.” 

“Yes,” said Northcote, seating 
himself at the table, “and, in conse- 
quence, the most contemptible.” 

“That seems rather ungrateful,” I 
remarked. 

Northcote looked at me keenly. 

“Can you imagine any man who 
was not wholly contemptible de- 
liberately molding himself into a 
ipece of servile machinery in order to 
get an easy living? I have infinitely 
more respect for a thief than a suc- 
cessful waiter.” 

I laughed. 

“I dare say you're right.” I an- 
swered. “Anyway, I must admit that 
I would sooner be a thief if I had to 
choose.” 

“What are you”?” 
abruptly. 

The question took me by surprise, 
and for a moment I hesitated. 

“T am not asking out of mere curi- 
osity,” he said. 

“TI didn’t think you were,” I re- 
turned pleasantly. “That was why I 
was doubtful about answering you.” 

He smiled, looking at me curiously, 


asked Northcote 


with the same disconcerting intent- 
ness. 
“Let us be frank, then,” he said 


suddenly. “It happens that you have 
the power to be of considerable serv- 
ice to me, Mr Burton.” 

He paused. 

“Indeed? I said, 
rette. 

“On the other hand,” he went on, 
“there is certainly a chance thst I 
might be of some use to you.” 

I thought of the reported extent of 
his income, and then of my beautiful 
Bolivian gold-field. 

“It is quite possible,” 
gravely. 

He leaned forward with his hands 
on the table. [ noticed that they 
were muscular and sunburnt—the 
hands of a man who has done hard 
physical work. 

“But I must know more about you,” 
he said. “Who are you? Where do 
you come from? What do you want 
from life?” 

As he asked the last question the 
door of the room opened and the 
waiter came in, carrying supper. 

While the man was handing round 
the dishes and pouring out the wine 
Northcote talked away lightly and 
cleverly about several more or less 
topical subjects. I answered him oc- 
casionally, in the same careless strain; 
but my mind was almost wholly oeccu- 
pied with the mysterious suggestion 
that he had just Iet fall. 

I was wondering what on earth the 
service could be that I was capable 
of rendering him. That it had some- 
thing to do with our amazing likeness 
to each other I felt convinced; but 
beyond that it was impossible to 
guess. The whole thing—our meeting 
on the Embankment, his invitation to 
supper, and the strange hint of an 
unknown purpose in his actions—had 
all been so sudden and bizarre that 
I felt as if I had been caught up into 


lighting a ciga- 


I admitted 


some modern version of the Arabian 
Nights. 
Still, there could be no harm in 


making him more or less acquainted 
with my innocent past and my em- 
barrassed present. I had nothing I 
wished to conceal except the where- 
abouts of my gold-field; and it seemed 
quite on the cards that, in return for 
this unknown service that he wanted 
from me, I might be able to interest 
him in my scheme. 

In any case curiosity alone would 
have made me go through with the 
matter now I had got so far. T in- 
stinctively felt that Mr Northcote’s 
proposals when they came would be 
of a decidedly interesting nature. So, 
as soon as the waiter had withdrawn, 
I filled up my glass again, and look- 
ing across at my companion with a 
smile, began to satisfy his curiosity. 

“‘There’s not very much to tell you, 








Some Band! 


Mrs Jackson—Rastus! You’ get 
away from dat horse wid dat band of 
music! Does you want to cause a run- 
away! 


 ] 
after all,” I said. “To start with, I’m 


thirty-four.” 

He gazed at me keenly. “You look 
five years older,” he said. 

“Yes,”” I retorted. “Perhaps if you’d 
been Knocking about South America 
for fifteen years you’d show some 
fairly obvious signs of it.” 

A momentary flicker of surprise 


passed across his face. Then he 
laughed dryly. 
“Oh!” he said. “What part of 


been in?” 
“but I know 


America have you 
“Most of it,”’ I said, 
the Argentine best.” 
“What were you doing?” he asked. 
“It would be shorter,’ I said, “to 
tell you what I wasn’t. I’ve been a 
ranchman, a cattle-dealer, a_ store- 
keeper, a soldier, a prospector, and 


[To Be Continued. } 





My Neighbor Robin 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 

I wonder who ever started the story 
that a mother bird will not feed a 
little one that a person has fed, nor 
have anything to do with one of her 
babies if it happens to fall out of 
the nest. The sadly misinformed per- 
son who first told these stories has 
doubtless been the cause of the un- 
timely death of more than one poor 
fledgling bird, for they are not true 
at all. 

One afternoon about the middle of 
June a quick thunder storm came 
up, and the wind blew so furiously 
that a robin’s nest holding four young 
birds was torn from the branch of a 
white birch at the end of our veran- 
da. After the storm was over Little 
Brass Button Boy came running into 
the house very much excited. 

“Oh, Mamma! Mamma! come 
quick! There are three little birds 
and a nest lying on the lawn and one 
of the birdies ‘hasn’t any feathers on 
it at all, and it’s "most drowned!” 

I hurried out and picked 
poor babies, the largest two were 
quite feathered out, but the little one 
was so chilled it only just breathed. 
One of the big ones was not wet at 
all, and did not seem hurt, so I 
called the man who was busy near to 
get a ladder and fasten the nest in a 
crotch of the tree. Then he put the 
largest bird in it, while I took the 
other two in the house and warmed 
and dried them by the kitchen fire. 
The biggest one soon opened his 
wide gaping mouth for something to 
eat, and swallowed greedily the pieces 


of broken earthwarms we dropped in | 


it, taking care not to give him an en- 
tire live worm. But the little bird 
did not revive enough to eat. Still, 
he was so much better that I had the 
man put them both back in the nest, 
and it was while watching him that 
we found the fourth little bird near- 
by, quite dead. 


As night came on another storm 


up the, 





threatened, arid I discovered that 
neither parent was on the nest to 
shelter the youns birds, and feeling ; 
sure another drenching would preb- 
ably kill them all, I climbed the 
ladder and lifting the nest carefully 
carried it and the young birds into the 
house. The parents had been de- 
lighted to have their babies back in 
the tree, and had given them all 


plenty of supper, so I suppose it was 
their habit to leave them alone in 
the nest when nearly feathered. 

My bedroom windows opened over 
the veranda roof near their tree, so 
I took the nest up in my room intend- 
ing to put it out on the roof in the 
morning. Just at daybreak, I was 
awakened by their faint chirping, in 
answer to the frantic calls of both 
parents, who were flying about back 
and forth just outside the screen. On 
putting the nest out, I discovered the 
little one was cold and lifeless, only 
two birds left for the poor parents, 
of the four, but they were thoroughly 
angry and astonished at the liberties 
I had taken. It was fully an hour 
before either ventured to alight on 
the roof, but when convinced no harm 
was intended, they came fearlessly 
down in front of the window where 
I sat and began to feed and care for 


the hungry, crying nestlings. While 
reaching for food the biggest one 
fell out of the nest and began 


hopping on the tin roof. Soon after 
the parents began acting queerly, in- 
stead of feeding the little ones. They 
flew back ani forth from tree to tree, 
each with a cherry in its bill, and I 
observed a singular thing about the 
cherry feeding. Before giving one 
to the young birds, they first flew to 
the ground and picked up something 
to go with it, but now they were 
alarmed, and leaning far out I saw 
the venturesome bird had _ disap- 
peared. Fearing it had fallen to the 
ground and that a cat might get it, 
I hurriedly dressed and went down, 
but there was no sign of either cat 
or bird, and I was puzzled to know 
what had become of it, until the 
father flew to the farther end of the 
roof, and with the big red cherry 
still in his bill, peered anxiously 
down the hole that carries the water 
from the roof imto the conductor. It 
occurred to me that the young bird 
must have fallen down the _ pipe. 
After some little wrenching, I suc- 








iv 
ceeded in disconnecting the pipe at 
the top, and turning it upside down, 


tapping it lighily to dislodge him 
sure enough, out tumbled the 
rumpled-up little chap, none the 


worse for his second unexpected jour- 
ney. 

Fearing something worse might yet 
befall them, I put nest and birds 
back in the tree, where the parent 
birds cared for them so faithfully, 
that in less than a week they had 
grown large enough to leave the nest. 
It was only a little thing to do, but 
it saved the lives of at least two of 





our most cherished neighbors, the 
cheerful, fearless, friendly robins. 
Left-Over Coffee 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 
Coffee jelly goes begging at our- 


table, but we find many other ways of 
using left-over coffee that proves ac- 
ceptable. 

When milk is scarce, we prefer cof- 
fee to water as a substitute in the 
making of cakes and cookies. Take a 
rather more generous measure of 
shortening than if milk were used, and 
use the same amount of coffee as you 
would of milk. The flavor is quite 
different and we like it so well that 
we frequently use left-over coffee in 
this way even when plenty of milk is 
at hand 

A little strong hot coffée added to 
the mixture for ginger cookies greatly 
improves the flavor though the coffee 
is. net detectable. 

When making -sravy for beefsteak 
the use of hot coffee in place of hot 
water greatly adds to the richness and 
flavor though there is no suggestion of 
coffee about the taste. 





You can lead a boy to college, but 
you can't make him think.—[George 
Ade. 








HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 


ed Hair. 
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Oh, Where, 
Tell Me, Where ? 
American Agricultunst 


Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American A griculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 





American Agqriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
seniidiiods 3 


American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Inclosed ia a two-cent stamp 








Where Can I Buy: 
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Dont Let Rust | 


Eat Up Your Car 


It’s an easy job—requires no ex- 
perience. A few hours work makes 
your car LOOK LIKE NEW. Re- 
painting adds @ year or more ser- 
vice to it and INCREASES ITS 
SELLING VALUE. 


Auto Painting outfit 
Painting OU 
Contains everything necessary to repaint 
a Ford or similar sized car, including top. 
Simple directions on each can. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Complete $3. 00 


At hardware, paint and drug dealers. I£ 
your dealer « t supply you, we will 
Geliver on receipt of $3.00, 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc., Dept. 27 
Established 1867 Louisville, Ky. 








Put the 

PUNCH 

into the motor 

—take the 

KICK out of 
the motorist. 

Guaranteed 
Forever 


Sold Everywhere 





if you'rea man of energy and business ony, here’s an 
opening worth consideration, here is a 


. great demand for drilled water wells, and | 
' there's large sure profits to the man witha 


Ome . 
- 4 STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
2. «Of 


Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
Best by test. Low in price, high 

in practical worth. You can make 

it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Sold 
on payment plan if desired. 


—\\f — Ovor 140-page catalogue de 
ecribes 21 different Star Out 
fite Write os and 1 mm 
you oes sok which will point 


the ay to money making 


Fi Write to-day 
ee Star Drilling Machine Co. 


515 Washington St 
t Akron, 0. } 


Fitz Steel Water Wheels 


Electric light the farm from a very small 
strean Booklet tells how. Sent FREE. | 
Pits Water Wheel Company 105 George St., Hanover, Pa | 











We have a position open 

for a salesman to travel m 
the rural districts of New Jersey 
selling American Acgriculturist | 
to the farmers. 


qj The work is pleasant and 
highly profitable, with splen- 
did opportunities for advance- 
ment. 





We want a man who de- 

sires a permanent position 
and upon whom we can de- 
pend, and do not care to hear 
from triflers or men who only 
want spare-time work, or who 
wish to carry our publications as 
a side hne. 

WRITE quickly, telling all 

about yourself and expen- 


ence. Address 
Orenee AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Orange, Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 

(2) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
label from Orange Judd American Agricul 
turist, showing that you ‘are a paid up sub 
ber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
this free service by becoming a subseriber. 


Ewunen Me Tal 


Ever Do Business with Nagel 

I have refused to accept a shipment of 
nursery stock from Oakland nurseries, 
Manchester, Ct, amounting to $64.50, be- 
cause I never ordered same from their 
agent, Frank P. Nagel. I did not sign 
the order, a photograph of which you 





| inclose 1 had never seen such an or- 





| over, German Valley, N J. 





| 315 4th Avenue, New York City 











der even in the blank until I saw the 
blank one which the Oakland nurseries 
inclosed in their letter of April 10. I 
never received any acknowledgment of 
an order from the Oakland nurseries, 
nor any communication whatever prior 
to theif letter of April 6. 1 notice one 
peculiarity about the signature in the 
photographed order which is alleged to 
be mine It is written down hill, 
whereas | have a tendency to write up 
hill more than on an even line. I see 
the order gives my occupation as_a 
farmer l have never given my ocqupa- 
tion as a farmer until after March 15. 
This agent, Frank P. Nagel, saw me in 
Boston in January, but I refused to or- 
der anything of him.—[H. J. Howland, 
Georgetown, Mass. 

Last fall I gave Frank P. Nagel, agent 
for Oakland nurseries, orders for 205 
apple trees and that was all. April 11 
[ received a letter from the company 
that they had shipped my stock and 


would I please remit $229.50 for orders 
they had purporting to be signed by 
me calling for 665 trees Then followed 


a long correspondence, »which _ finally 
resulted in their delivering to me the 
15. trees | did order.—[Walter Newhall, 
~1 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 

We have laid these two cases before 
the district attorneys of Suffolk and 
Essex counties respectively, Joseph C. 
Pelletier of Boston and Michael A. 
Sullivan of Lawrence. We have also 
asked the Oakland mfmurseries to co- 
operate with the authorities in having 
this man, Frank P. Nagel, brought to 
justice If he is guilty, let him suffer 
the consequences. If he is net guilty, 
his name should be cleared. The 
evidence is conclusive that our client, 
Mr Howkind, never ordered the nurs- 
ery stock, is not responsible for it in 
any way, that it is the property of the 
CGakland nurseries and that said con- 


| cern is responsible to the railroad for 


the. freight. This is a case where 
both nursery and farmer apparently 
vere the objects of attempted im- 


position. 





Your letter received inclosing check 
in settlement of my claim against the 
American express for coin lost in tran- 
sit Iam much indebted to American 
Agriculturist for this servic Consid- 
ering that I could not furnish answers 


} to all the questions asked the adjust- 


ment is very good. Thank you.—[L. 
Kk. Crump, Friendship, _N Be 


When I reached home Sequrday 


| night I received a check from the Ex- 


press company for my peaches that 
were lost in transit last year. I was 
urprised to get it, and I thank Amer- 

n Agriculturist for its prompt at- 
ention to my case.—[F. W. Crown- 





The water from several springs on 
my farm comes up with oil and I want 
to know what it is,"’ writes a subscrib- 
er at Clifton Springs, N Y. Send a 

imple of the oil to the state geolo- 
gist, care commissioner of agriculture, 
statehouse, Albany, N_Y, with a letter 
telling all about it and asking his opin- 
ion. Why don’t you skim off the oil 
and try various experiments with it 
yourself, including its burning quali- 
ties? If it is kerosene, it may be bet- 
ter than a gold mine 

T have just ” received a  postoflice 
money order for $21 from that party 
in question and my thanks are due you 
for this good service. I had been un- 
able to collect this account. You are 
doing great work for your subscribers. 
With many thanks, I remain, your 
truly,—[Charles H. Hutchinson, Dela- 
ware, N J 





Some Questions and Answers 
[From Page 6.] 

press, $1 postpaid After reading it, 

any question upon any phase of the 

matter that you are perfectly clear, 

will be answered in this column. 

Will loans be made on unimproved or 
grazing lands?—[M. D. T. 

Probably, if ee application is ap- 
proved by the local of which you are 
a member. If the land is a part of the 
ranch you live on, such approval wil! 
come easier. The theory of the system 
is not favorable to large holdings of 
unimproved lands or for speculation. 






















Makes Your Automobile 


Availabie for Work 





as Well as Pleasure 


When You Couple on an 





five fraller 





Built-like-a-Motor- Truck 


along without any effort. 


Load it to capacity and 
» pacity 
N) 


as without. 


SX milea 


a year in time 











your car will pull it 
And you can.tum 


around just as easily with an "ERIE" attached 
No loss either in gasoline 
ge. Will pay for itself many times 


and labor saved. 


Write today for full par- 
ticulars, size, prices, etc. ’ 7 


ERIE TRAILER MFG. CO. : 
12th and Liberty Sts., Erie, Pa. *~ Ee 
















Handles wheat, 

at a rate of 1200 to 2500 bu. per 
hour. Saves shoveling, back- f 
breaking labor. Used for filling 
pose - wel! as filling and 


oheut the CYCL 
Portable and Inside 


Elevators. Write — = = 
HART GRAIN W EKIGHER co. 
PEORIA, Dept. 30 ILLINOIS 








PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


, oats, barley, etc., Y 





DRILLING 
WELL ®avs® WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





© SATALOG tetls all 











Free Cata log in a colors explains 


how you can save 
* money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, a!so steel or wood wheels to 8 
any runn in g 
geer. Send for 
y it today. 

Electric Wheel Co. 

2 Elm St. wt Jit. 
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VACATIONS 
WANTED. 


If you could rescue one little 
child or one overworked mo- 
ther from the city’s hot, glar- 
ing walls and pavements from 
which they have no escape, 
except intostuffy rooms whose 
stifling air is even more op- 
pressive than that of the sun- 
baked streets and roofs; and 

If you could give them an 
outing at the beach with boun- 
tiful food, rest, coolness, fresh 
air, a daily dip in the surf, 


shady porches and sandy beaches, would you not regard 


such a gift as well worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your-power. Ten thousand of these 
mothers and children are waiting for invitations to our Sea Breeze 


Summer Home. You can send as many 
or a fortnight. 


Give a little of your bounty for those who lack the bare necessities 
of life. The money equivalent of bat a trifling part of your income would 
bring healthand happinessintomany 
desolate lives for many days. Why 
not add just a little to your efforts 
this summer and give the added in- 





come 


week 











city who never know t 
and blessings of country living? 
Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a 


to Sea Breeze, and direct your giff 
to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association for 
Improving the Condition 


* CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., Pres. 
Room 200, 105 East 22nd Street 


Volunteers are wanted in every town to plan a 
fair, sale, entertainment or lawn party to raise 
special Sea Breeze vacatien funds for certain 
mothers and children whose circumstances are par- 
ticularly distressing, and whom clubs, societies, 
classes, schools or churches can adopt as their 
species guests at Sea Breeze. 

for planning afresh air fund fair in your own 
toum or your summer home. 

















as you will for a day, a week 













oor of the 
e freedom 


to the helpless 








for each person you will send 








of the Poor 






New York City 











Write for sugges- 
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Big Advantage in Co-operative Marketing—Page 3 i, 















Cheaper Tha 
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¢ ‘s for Short Hauls 
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Service Motor Truck for Farm Use 


Motor Truck Makes for Better Marketing 


OT increased production, but increased return for 
the products of the farm is the modern problem of 
the farmer. How to market his produce at least cost and 
to best advantage must be his study. With the motor 
truck at his command the modern farmer can carry his 
grain, live stock, dairy products, garden stuff ofttimes 
direct to the consumer or large buyer. ‘The motor truck 
:s One more step toward the independence of the farmer. 
The pictures herewith indicate clearly how serviceable 
the farm motor truck may be made for a great variety of 
needs. ‘Truly the farmer who has semething of the handy 
man in his make-up can adapt the truck to many uses. 
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: Truck with Bus Conveying Children to School 





































Hauling Cattle-in the Truck 


one 











~ rete 









Jeffrey Quad in Creamery Service 
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The Packard Carrying Enormous Load of Baled Hay 





International’s Quick Service to Market 


NGG SX WWW ooh oW SQW, Wrvrararaaaccdrddar rr nary QQ 3 $Q7 ©°$ nr IGG S . S ; S MAYG|__E_EAN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers NEW YORK 
Chicago, Illinois Business Established 1842 315 Fourth Avenue 
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With the Farm 
Engineering Editor 
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Engine as Aid on 
Mowers and Binders 


Can you tell me if it is practical to 
use a gasoline engine to run the sickle 
of a mowing machine? I have a large 
acreage of salt meadow that I would 
like to cut I cannot use horses be- 
cause of their miring, even with marsh 
shoes on, Oxen pull the mower nicely 
until the gear thrown in, when the 
extra draft of the sickle causes them 
also to mire. I thought if I could take the 
Sickle draft off the oxen I would get 
along nicely.—[S. Burnley 


Answer by George W. Iverson, Our 
Farm Engineering Editor 

The practice of mounting a stall 
high speed engine on the frame of a 
binder to drive the cutting and bind- 
ing mechanism has been followed suc- 
cessfully for a number of years in the 
middle western states. The engines 
have also been mounted successfully 
on the rice binders in the south. You 
should have no trouble in following 
the same practice with your mowing 
machine. 

Engines with special brackets for 
mounting on binders can be purchased 
from a number of engine companies 
who make a specialty of this work, 
but you would probably have to de- 
pend on the ingenuity of your local 
machinist in mounting on your mower. 
However, this should present no real 
difficulty. 

The speed of your crank shaft 
should first be determined. The sickle 
should make one stroke for every two 
minutes of forward motion of the ma- 
chine. This will make one revolution 
of the crank shaft for every four min- 
utes of forward motion of the ma- 
chine. If the oxen travel 1% miles 
per hour, the crank shaft should re- 
volve at the rate of 400 revolutions 
per minute. 

To connect the engine to the crank 
shaft, probably the best way is to re- 
move all the gears from the gear box 
and substitute a small chain sprocket 
for the bevel gear pinion on the upper 
end of the crank shaft. Another 
sprocket wheel of the same size is 
then placed on the clutch shaft of the 
engine. The engine is then counted 
on brackets on the frame of the 
mower so that the two sprockets will 
be in line. The two are then connected 
with a chain drive. The engine is gen- 
erally fitted with a clutch to turn the 
power off or on To run the crank 
shaft at the required speed the en- 
gine must also be run at 400 revolu- 
tions per minute 

The engines used for this purpose are 
small high speed motors, light in 
weight and do not require very heavy 
bracket, so that the ordinary machin- 
ist or blacksmith could make _ the 
brackets and mount the engine for 
you As the engine would add to the 
weight of the mower, you might need 
to add extensions to the wheels to pre- 
vent them from settling into the soft 
soil 





Jottings from the Farmers 


When I read about these big egg 
yields, I am reminded of a lady who 
occupied the tenant house The 
owner lives nearby, so that his fowls 
had the run of the premises to some 
extent. This lady had three hens 
which she kept in an inclosure, but 
was complaining that she had no 
exes. One day she told the farmer's 
wife that it did beat all about her 
hens. Why I keep them shut in, and 
I do not get one single egg, but just 
as soon as I let them out, they go 
down to the barn and lay. I get four 
or five ege@s every day It does beat 
all how them three hens do lay, when 
they can get to that barn. After the 
tenant moved away the family had 
four or five eggs daily from that barn, 
just the same I think many big 
egg stories hinge perhaps on a 
similar foundation.—[C. A. B., Tioga 
County, N Y. 





I have a practice that I have used 
for several years which favors quick 
grgwth of seed corn. The trick is 
this: Place not over one bushel of 
shelled seed corn in a washtub, then 
have about four gallons of boiling 
water ready, put one tablespoonful of 
fine saltpeter in a two-quart basin, 
now set the basin in tub on top of 
corn and pour the boiling water into 
basin which will dissolve the _§ salt- 
peter and flow out onto the corn. This 





four gallons of water should just 
cover the corn. Now stir this corn 
and water three or four times dur- 
ing 45 minutes, when at that time 
have a sereen door ready and elevated 
somewhat from the floor. Then pour 
‘ontents of tub onto this screen door, 
draining off the water. Then place 
this door with corn on it in some airy 
place and stir till perfectly dry. This 
corn is then ready for planting. 
I have never seen conditions that 
have interfered with a perfect growth 
from seed so treated and it is amaz- 
ing how soon it is Knee high while 
plain seed is getting started. Try it.— 
(Cc. J. Cummings, New York. 


[ got tired of being jounced all to 
pieces in the seat of my mowing ma- 
chine and tractor, so I put a couple of 
strong springs under the seat, upon 
much the same principle as a bicycle 
saddle. My, how much more comfort- 
able! It took a little ingenuity, but 
didn’t cost a dollar, and was worth ten 
times the price fA. W. F. 

T am convinced that your idea for 
helping farmers to finance themselves 
through the federal farm loan system 
that you have done so much to pro- 
mote, is a great advantage to all farm. 
ers. I am also convinced that “the 
old reliable Orange Judd” is about the 
only paper that protects the people 
from the frauds who are flooding the 
country through the newspapers. even 
church papers that publish false fraud- 
ulent or misleading advertisements 
for financial gain. I have known some 
complete swindles perpetrated through 
the dailies. I am calling the attention 
of our people here to the fact that 
“the old reliable Orange Judd” is the 
periodical that fully protects its 
patrons by guaranteeing the reliability 
of its advertising. I am sending in 
coupon for further information, so 
that I can tell our people how to. pro- 
ceed to organize a National farm loan 
association in this vicinity for obtain- 
ing loans on their farms at lower 
rates -—-fJ. T. Hartley, M D, Liverpool, 
Jackson County, W Va. 
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Who’s Who 
in Agriculture 
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Success with Field Peas 

On a dairy and general farm in 
central Orange county, N_ Y, lives 
William Hughes, a booster for bet- 
ter farming and a live member of the 
Orange county farm bureau associa- 
tion. Mr Hughes has grown Canada 
field peas, and has raised good crops 
for the section, but it was not until 
the soil was inoculated with nodule- 
forming bacteria that the best re- 
sults could be obtained. He reports 
@ greatly increased yield of peas 
where the inoculation was properly 
carried out. Mr Hughes has found 
inoculation a cheap form of insur- 
ance for the crop of oats and peas. 

The cold season has made a back- 
ward spring, but despite adverse con- 
ditions, E. J. Depew of Sullivan 
county, N Y, has a fine field of al- 
falfa that wintered through in nice 
condition. Previous to seeding the 
alfalfa, Mr Depew put the ground in 
excellent condition and inoculated his 
seed before planting. These requi- 
sites for a good crop have brought 
a successful stand, and Mr Depew is 
so pleased that he is planning to sow 
another field of this valuable legume 
and hay crop. 





Bertrand H. Farr of Berks county, 
Pa, who has rightly earned the title 
of “Peony King of Pennsylvania” by 
reason of his interest in developing 
and improving peonies, was re-elected 
president of the American peony 
society at the recent meeting in New 
York. Mr Farr has more than 1100 
varieties of peonies on his extensive 
grounds at Wyomissing, Pa. He had 
2500 cut blooms on exhibition at the 
society meeting in New York, and 
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In Your Shoes 
All Day 


Out in this hot, swelter- 
ing weather, tramping 
over the farm from morn 
to night—that’s the kind 
of wear that’s hard on 

socks. That’s why the ordinary socks 

you buy go to pieces quickly and make 

your feet sore and blistered. Wear 

Durable Durham Hosiery, and when 
you kick off your shoes at night, you’ll find it hole- 
less and your feet comfortable. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is made strongest where the wear is hardest. It has 
reinforced heels, soles, toes, and the tops are fast- 
ened on for keeps. The famous Durham dyes assure 
fast, sanitary color. With all these superiorities, 
Durable Durham Hosiery costs only 10, 15 and 25 cents. 
Tell the wife about this hosiery that will save her 
hours and hours of darning work. Tell her to buy 
Durable Durham, the hosiery that makes home knit- 
ting expensive, for everybody in the family. 
Your dealer should have 
Durable Durham Hosiery 
in stock. Have him show it 
to you and also the 25-cent 
Durham Mercerized Hose. 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
DURHAM, N. C. 























Teils the Story 


of Wostern Canada’s Rapid Progress 


The heavy crops in Western Canada have caused new 
records to be made in the handling of grains by railroads. 
For while the movement of these heavy shipments has 
been yenduny rapid, the resources of the diflerent 
roads, despite enlarged equipments and increased facili- 
ties, have m strained as never before, and previous 
records have thus been broken in directions. 
The largest Canadian wheat shipments through New York 
ever known are reported for the period up to October 15th, 


upwards of four and a quarter million bushels being exported in less than six weeks, 


and this was but the overflow of shipments to Montreal, through which point ship- 
ments were much larger than to New York. 
Yields as high as 60 bushels of wheat per acre are reported from all parts of the 
country; while yields of 45 bushels per acre are common. 
Thousands of American farmers have taken part in this wonderful production. Land 
ces are still low and free homestead lands are easily secured in good 
alities, convenient to churches, schools, markets, railways, etc, 
There is no war tax on land and no conscription. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet, railroad rates 
and other information te 


Canadian Government Agent, 
301 BE. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











was awarded the annual gold medal | 


prize for his display. 
dressed in one week last month four 
garden clubs in New York and 
Connecticut. 


Among the active workers for bet- 
ter marketing methods in New Jersey 
is Edward A. Sexsmith of Monmouth 
county, N J, who is chairman of the 
marketing committee of the farm bu- 
reau association. Mr Sexsmith has 
30 acres of splendid truck land a 
short ways from the shore, and on 
May ? pointed out to a representative 
of American Agriculturist lettuce 
plants that were 7 inches across. The 
farm contains about 30 acres, produc- 
ing as fine spinach, cabbage and other 
truck as is grown in the = section. 


Mr Farr ad- | 
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Federal Farm 
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‘|Loan System| 
4 A practical manual upon the new system Z 
Z ef farm mortgage finance now bel en- % 
aS uy tablished under national supervision— % 
e e full text of the new law. % 
VE © ENT % By HERBERT MYRICK ZY 
co RS - TARPAULINS - T Ss % President Orange Judd Company—Author A 
or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- Z| of Cooperative Finance. How to Co- | 7! 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 7| operate, ete., ete.—Chairman Massachusetts Z 
cetton canvas territory, at a great sa to Gj . Farmland 4 gy _ gy 
you. Goods mildew- 7 arge type—« Z 
lays — ree te =» Bie de- %Z Plain | — FS .% cee A 
> ZB m as Z 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: % Tells what ay ee how to do it y 
ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. Z ay SR So that aici aes Y 
Y : er a gy 
Box 0} Atlanta, Ca. Y federal farm loan system A 
44 2. Every person may benefit by investing Y 
& their savings in tax-free federal farm | 7 
loan bonds yielding good interest. % 
Ly All may join in this endless chain of GY 
q prosperity for upbuilding your own 
Y; community. 
B\ About 300 pages, 5x7 inches, {a 
ZY cloth. Price $1 postpaid. Z 
Y In press, ready soon g 
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